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The Week. 


HE most important event of the week in Congress has been Mr. 
Dawes’s speech on the condition of the Treasury, which is both 
interesting and instructive, and everywhere mects with the ap- | 
proval of press and people. The Treasury had in hand on the first 
of July, 1873, $60,000,000. Its actual receipts between that date 
and February 1, and its estimated receipts fur the remainder of the 
year, amount to $221,777,972 ; its liabilities, or the sums it may be 
called upon to pay during the current year, amount to $393,846,650. 
Its available resources for the year, made up of cash on hand | 
and receipts, amount to $41,720,001; so that, if it had to 
pay all it might be called on to pay, there would be a deficit of | 
$52,066,649. But among these liabilities count a good many 
Congressional appropriations which are not likely to be called for, 
and some accounts which, though not formally closed, are really all 
but paid off, amounting in all to $72,369,034. So that the Trea- 
sury, instead of having a deficit to show at the end of the fiscal 
year, will probably have $20,302,385 cash in hand after provid- 
ing for the sinking fund. Out of this twenty millions odd, however, 
there have to come all the deficiencies which may arise in the course 
of the year. These sometimes fall as low as $3,000,000, and they 
sometimes rise as high as $5,000,000. Mr. Dawes estimates that, | 
including the Government contribution to the Washington improve- 
mevts and the sum awarded by the Mixed Claims Commission, they 
will not this year fall much short of $10,000,000, cutting the Trea- 
sury balance down to $10,000,000 —a very unsafe amount with which 
to face contingencies when Congress is not sitting. So that, as the 
general result of the year’s operations, the Government will have spent 
$10,000,000 of its cash, and increased, the public debt $9,000,000 ; 
and in this calculation the issues of the $44,000,000 are not included. 
Nor is the panic to blame for this state of things altogether. 
There is a falling off, actual and estimated, in the customs and in- 
ternal-revenue receipts, during the current year, of $28,315,702 as 
compared with last year. But then, Congress, by taking off the 
duties on tea and coffee in May, 1872, took from the revenue $25,- 
019,463 ; and, by making other reductions in June following, took 
from it about $19,000,000, or altogether about $44,000,000. Mr. 
Garfield, however, maintains that Mr. Dawes has erroneously in- 
cluded the Sinking Fund in his estimate of expenses for 1874, 
while excluding it in thaf of the preceding years ; which would 
reduce the amount for 1274 to $290,461,000. 
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When Mr. Dawes talks of the remedy, he talks like a sensible 
man, but like a bad and unreliable Republican. He says The Party 
must not increase taxation, because no party can do that with im- 
punity in time of profound peace. It must not borrow to meet its 
current expenses, because this would deal a serious blow at the 
public credit, and would show that the Great Party was no better 
than the Democratic party in the days of James Buchanan, which 
having come into power with a balance of $19,000,000 odd, went 
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out with a debt of $60,000,000 odd. This showed, Mr. Dawes says, 

that the Democratic party was perishing from dry rot. If the | 
Great Party were now to do the same thing, the same conclusion | 
would be drawn as to its condition. Therefore he is of opinion that 
the Great Party should get out of its difficulties by economizing, or, 

in other words, cutting down its expenses; but as if to show how | 
little disposition there is in its ranks for any such business, the 
naughty man went on and “told a little story” of a certain Re- | 
publican who was appointed to an appraisership at a salary of $3,000 | 
a year, but finding that the office was a sinecure, he honestly 
wrote to his senators telling them so, and suggesting its aboli- | 
tion. Far from abolishing the office, however, the Great Party 


promptly removed the discontented offies-holder without assigning 


| any reason, but he presumed *‘on the ground of insanity.” Mr. 


Dawes supplies other details of an unpleasant character, such as 
this comparative statemeut of the public expenses: 1870, expenses 
$309,000,000, amount of public debt paid §S101,000,000; 1871, ex- 
penses $282,009,000, amount of publie debt paid $94,000,000; 1872, 
expenses 277,000,000, amount of publie debt paid $99,000,000 ; 1273, 
expenses $290,000,000, amount of debt paid only $43,000,000 ; 
1874, expenses $319,000,000, and no payment on account of the 
debt, and plenty of irredeemable paper put out. Mr. Dawes was 
hard, and justly hard, on the Democratic party in the days of James 
Buchanan, but will he tell us whether either the Democratic party 
or any other party in a free country ever descended so low in the 
seale of financial expedients as to allow its Minister of Finance to 
issue irredeemable paper at a discount, in a time of profound peace, 
on his own responsibility, first to ‘“ move crops,” and then to meet 
the current expenses of the Government ? 


The legal-tender circulation has been contracted and expanded 
during the week, but for the most part contraeted at the diseretion 
of Mr. Riehardson, and at this writing there is a rumor that he will 
contraet to the extent of $2,000,000 during the coming week. ‘The 
result has ‘been a state of suspense and uncertainty on the Stock 
Exchange, from which speculators have had some benetit, but 
nobody else. A state of things like this has probably never been 
seen before in any constitutional country, and it ought to le 


| observed that Mr. Boutwell, who first began it, believes it to be a 


good state of things, and maintains that it ought to be made perma- 
nent, still delivers speeches and lectures on * finance,” and is listened 
toasan authority. In the meantime, Congress is evidently at last 
going to take the power over the volume of the ecurreney which 
Mr. Richardson is now exercising cut of his hands. According to the 
bestinformation we can get, there is no prospect whateverthat he will 
be directed to withdraw any portion of the legal-tenders now out- 
standing—$381 327,327 ; and there is every reason to expect that 
the issue of the whole $44,000,000 will be legalized, and ordered. 
The most sanguine resumptionists in Congress believe the stoppage 
of inflation at this point to be the most they can accomplish. The 
Senate has been wisely delaying action on the financial question as 
leng as possible, in the well-founded belief that discussion was 
daily setting the publie mind right on the subject of inflation ; but 
then the delusions which are at the bottom of all schemes of infla- 
tion are too wide spread and too deep-seated to be got rid of in 
a month or in six months. 


The Senate has been engaged in a manful struggle with a bill of 
Mr. Sherman’s for amending the distribution of the national-bank 
currency by taking $25,000,000 of it away from New England and 
giving it to the West. This bill is founded on a somewhat popular 
hallucination that by carrying bank-notes or coin to a particular 
place you can keep themrthere, and that Government by judicious 
legislation can so regulate matters that every locality can have 
about an equal share of money with every other at equal rates. This 
is not an unnatural notion for an untutored or barbarian mind to 
entertain, but it is nevertheless a delusion. All that is accom- 
plished by bills “redistributing the national-bank circulation ” is 
the bestowal of the privilege of issuing paper-money on a new set of 
men. ‘The notes they issue, if so secured as to give them general 
circulation, no matter where the bank may be situated, will flow to 


| the points at which money can be used to most advantage—that 
| is, lent at the highest rates on the best security. This can no more 


be prevented than water can be made to run up hill: National- 
bank notes now flow to and fro over the United States just as gold 
and silver flow to and fro over the rest of the world. That is, they 
go where they are most needed. If all the banks in Boston and 
New York and Philadelphia were put to-morrow at Omaha, the 
money would nene the less fly back to the Eastern coast. These 
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efforts to redistribute the currency so as to satisfy ‘“‘ the claims of 
localities,” are in fact a very melancholy spectacle in days when 
every child has the means of elementary education supplied to him 
by the State. It ought to be added that the redeemability of their 
notes in greenbacks offers us no security against overissues on the 
part of the banks, because a man being no better off with a green- 
back than with a bank-bill, he will never claim redemption. He 
cannot export the one any more than the other, and exportability is 
the only preventive of a redundancy of the circulating medium. 


Mr. Sargent of California has laid before the Senate petitions 
signed by 16,638 citizens of California, asking the Senate to give 
some attention to the condition of the treaty between the United 
States and China, with a view to modifications. Mr. Sargent says the 
matteri s of great importance. There are in California about 60,000 
Chinese, who do not assimilate with the people of this country. 
They do not come here to be citizens and do not seek to become 
citizens, but, through their ignorance and superstition, even have 
tlieir bones returned to China after death. With one or two excep- 
tions, out of 100,000 Chinese there have been no applications for 
citizenship. ‘These Chinese work at very moderate prices, underbid 
and undersell all other kinds of labor, and necessarily drive out 
other labor. They live in habitations overcrowded and in such 
condition as to endanger the health of the city, and in quarters of 
such a character as to oftentimes cause great conflagrations. Mr. 
Sargent desires to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
California and the Pacific States and Territories are simply the 
gates to let in the influx of Chinese. They do not, he says, bring 
civilization with them, but pagan customs, which they spread over 
States and Territories, and by-and-by, when these sections find 
themselves crowded, the question will become a national one. Then, 
perhaps, it will be too late. The memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


It is about five months since all the respectability of the Repub- 
lican party in Massachusetts voted into the Worcester platform as 
its second resolution a formal demand upon the President “to 
remove ail public officers who have improperly interfered with the 
independence of the Republicans of Massachusetts in the manage- 
ment of their local concerns.” This demand the convention made 
while acknowledging the right of Federal office-holders to have 
opinions on all questions of public interest, and to express them and 
act upon them, but while asserting also that no such oftice-holder 
had the right “ to seek to influence the action of his subordinates by 
exciting their fear of loss of place.” So far as the public has 
known anything about the fate of the demand made upun the 
President, it has hitherto been utterly disregarded. Apparently 
be might as well have been asked for the moon. <And it is now 
telegraphed from Washington that he has nominated for the post of 
Collector at Boston the present Supervisor of Internal Revenue, Mr. 
W. A. Simmons, the official principally aimed at in the resolution 
from which we have quoted. As the Washington correspondence of 
the Times remarks, Mr. Simmons is a gentleman of “ quite remark- 
able organizing ability,” and Mr. Butler has had him nominated for 
that reason. This, for a small one, is one of the directest insults 
that the President has yet put upon the party, and it will cause 
great bitterness of feeling among men who have been bis staunchest 
and most estimable friends. It is understood that should Simmons 
be confirmed, it would put the Boston Custom-house entirely into 
the hands of Butler, and as last year the prudent Collector who now 
retires suffered his subordinates to be lukewarm or neutral in the 
Butler faction-fight, it is supposed that there will be a great flutter- 
ing in that dovecote if the trusty Simmons with his hungry sub- 
organizers is let in among them. The man is not yet confirmed, 
however, and the report goes that he is not likely to be. 





We have been greatly surprised by the platform of the Connecti- 
cut Republicans, who have just been nominating State officers, and 
for some days were almost prepared to see the version published in 
the newspapers declared a forgery. 


It is in the English language, 
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and not in the curious lingo in which the buncombe-master who is 
usually charged with the production of these documents expresses 
‘‘what Le is pleased to call” his thoughts. How iteame to be drawn 
up we do not profess to know, but presume it was the work of some 
well-taught young man in the absence of the elder brethren. But it 
must be aterribly unsatisfactory document for the Administration. It 
declares equal and exact justice to be the end of government, and the 
election of honest and capable men to office the proper mode of attain- 
ing it; calls for the conduct of public affairs in accordance with 
‘‘sound, approved maxims of business and political economy ”; en- 
dorses the action of the Administration in Texas—that is, approves 
of its not meddling; calls for a civil service “ undisturbed by the 
changes and temptations of politics”; protests against inflation, and 
demands measures for early resumption; condemns land-grants ; 
recommends a kind of taxation which will “not interfere with the 
general prosperity, and will encourage the various industries ”— 
which may mean either Adam Smith’s kind or Henry C. Carey’s; 
approves of party organizations, but threatens public men with cri- 
ticism, and calls for investigations without fear or favor. It cails on 
State officials and legislators for an exhibition of the highest order 
of statesmanship, and we hope will not callin vain; but, as if not 
sanguine, desires that the sessions of the Legislature should be 
short and its laws “few and general” ; condemns “bargains and 
trades” for judicial and other legislative appointments; thinks the 
Legislature should look into the relations of capital and labor ; 
recognizes the wisdom of collecting statistics as a basis for legisla- 
tion about labor, and calls for the establishment of « bureau for that 
purpose ; and thinks the people ought to decide whether they will 
have a convention to revise the State constitution. 


The National Grange has adopted a platform of principles which 
are in the main unobjectionable, and show a distinct purpose on the 
part of the Grangers to devote their energies for the future princi- 
pally to social and economical questions rather than political. They 
adopt the motto, “In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; 
in all things, charity,” and declare it to be their object to develop a 
better and higher manhood and womanhood among themselves ; to 
enhance the comforts and attractions of their homes, and to 
strengthen their attachment to the pursuit of agriculture ; to foster 
mutual understanding and co-operation ; to maintain inviolate their 
laws and to emulate each other in labor; to hasten the good time 
coming; to reduce their expenses, both individual and corporate ; 
to buy less and produce more ; to diversify their crops, and crop no 
more than can be cultivated; to condense the weight of their ex- 
ports, “ selling less in the bushel and more on the hoof and in the 
fleece”; to systematize their work, and calculate intelligently on 
probabilities ; to discountenance the credit system, the mortgage 
system, the fashion system, and every other system tending to pro- 
digality and bankruptcy. There is certainly nothing very revolu- 
tionary in these resolutions, which we trust will be so far carried out 
that when the Grange meets next year at Charleston, the Grangers 
will be each one of them nobler, wiser, and better than ever before. 
The Grange wishes it particularly understood that it discounte- 
nances “communism ” and “ agrarianism.” 


The Philadelphia mayoralty election was sure to result in a way 
to be regretted whether Stokley or McClure should be elected. The 
former was undoubtedly the candidate of one of the worst rings in 
the country; the latter was a man whose private and public career 
unfitted him to be a representative of the Reformers, and the contest 
was between the ring Republicans and the Reformers. Rejected by 
a large number of these latter, and rejected also by a certain num- 
ber of straight-out Democrats, McClure has been defeated by a 
larger majority than was generally expected, and this Cincinnati 
movement in little has turned out much the same as the historical 
one—we confess to our satisfaction ; though the case of Philadelphia 
remains pitiable. 





The Church of the Strangers in this city has begun to move in 
the matter of the whiskey traffic, and the women in Long Island 
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have even gone so far as to request one of the railroads to stop the | June 12 in the same year, at a notary’s, we presume for inspection. 


transportation of intoxicating liquors, on the ground that they are 
dangerous to the community in somewhat the same way that nitro- 
glycerine and other explosive substances are. The railroad autho- 
rities have sent a reply intimating the impossibility of construing 
their duties as common carriers in this broad way; but the effect of 
prayer has net as yet been tried on them. Inthe West the movement 
continues very successful. A correspondent of the Times sends a 
detailed account of these Western operations, from which it 
appears that in twenty towns in which the movement has been in 
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| 


| and 
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yrogress, not less than cighty-two saloons, or other places where | 
prog ) \ 


liquor is sold, had been closed by the middle of February, while in 
the same towns twenty remained open. In the same towns twenty 
drug-stores have agreed not to sell except on prescription, and only 
four have refused to sign the pledge. Of course these figures 
change from day to day. 


It may be one of the results of the recent Cummins movement 
within the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, that the 
first contest which has taken place within its limits since the fol- 
lowers of Cummins and Cheney went out of it has been conducted 
so yery unbecomingly. Both on the other side of the water and 
here there has of late years been a growing tendency among 
Churehmen to exaggerate their differences, or at any rate to insist 
upon them very strongly and uncompromisingly, though of course in 
England the disturbance and trouble are vastly greater than here. 
The Cummins secession is a proof of this tendency ; and at the same 
time it seems to have itself acted as a still further exasperating ele- 
ment, encouraging both the parties to the contest. ‘‘ There is what 
extravagant Low-Churchism comes to in the end,” one party 
says; and the other replies, “There is what your extreme 
views are driving both clergy and laity to do.” Dr. James De Koven, 
the gentleman whose candidacy for the Bishopric of Wisconsin 
caused the unfortunate strife of last week in the convention of that 
diocese, is what is popularly known as an advanced ritualist ; and 


we suppose he may be properly so set down—though for 
a layman, er indeed for a Churchman, to enter, with the 
best intentions in the world, into the niceties of definition 


and dogma which agitate and divide the conflicting parties, 
is to commit himself to chaos and old night, and in the course of the 
next fortnight to have printed imputations cast on his intelligence, 
veracity, and honesty. Dr. De Koven, we see, has written a letter 
to some friends who wrote to him for the purpose of affording him 
an opportunity to state his opinions. It is a letter that reads very 
well, one would say, and seems reasonable and reassuring. But itis 
safe to say that it will not diminish the animosity or the eagerness 
of Dr. De Koven’s opponents. The fact is, though neither party will 
come out and say so, these conflicts over the doctrines and 
formularies of the church, and what they mean, are little more than 
surface indications of an unconfessed but profoundly radical dif- 
ference of views in regard to the power of the church. Roughly 
speaking, Dr. De Koven’s views are too medieval for the Milwaukee 
and Chicago lay communicant ; and amiable, scholarly, eloquent, and 
pious a man as he is-—and he is all these—the spirit of the Protestant 
Reformation, fundamentally rebellious, is so strong, even among the 
Churehmen of his region, to say nothing of the gencral public of 
which Churchmen form comparatively so small a part, that it is no 
wonder there has been trouble in making him bishop. 





The “conflict of veracity ” between Prince Bismarck and Gene- 
ral La Marmora, touching the alleged conversation between the 
former and General Govone, the Italian Envoy in 1866, in which, 
according to Govone’s report, Bismarck expressed his willingness to 
cede to France ‘‘the whole country comprised between the Rhine 
fiercely. 


” 


In answer to Bismarck’s furious “ démenti” in the 
Prussian Parliament, La Marmora has written a letter to the 
Opinione announcing that he has deposited the original of Govone's 
private report of June 8, 1866, as well as Count Usedom’s letter of 


| 


| Should it prove that he has correctly reproduced Govone, the ques- 


tion will turn on Govone’s veracity or aecuraev. The first we 
believe nobody has ever ques‘ioned. On the latter the North 
German Gazette, the ofiicial paper, attempts to throw doubts by 
suggesting that not an experienced 
therefore must have had extreme difficulty in carrying 
in his head conversation which lasted an hour, and took 
place after nightfall in the garden of the Foreign Office, and with 
which he fills four printed pages. This is true, no doubt, but a man 
of remarkable accuracy and ability, as Govone was, can have had 
no difficulty in recalling a proposition so startling as that which he as- 
cribes to Bismarck, if Bismarck really made it. The Gazette remarks, 
moreover, that the conversation was in French, and that Govone did 
not speak Freneh as his mother-tongue; to which we are able to 
reply that he spoke it as well as his mother-tongue, and both spoke 
and wrote it, in fact, with as much flueney and precision as a French- 
man, «as indeed all Piedmontese bred in Govone’s social position do 
or did. The closing suggestion of the Gazette is the most plausible, 
namely, that Govone was urging Bismarck, as a measure of safety 


Govone was diplomatist, 


a 


| for Italy, to come to terms with France before attacking Austria, 


and that Bismarck mentioned what France asked for, by way 
of showing the difliculty or impossibility of coming to terms with 
her, and that Govone was mistaken as to his willingness to comply. 
The whole affair is, however, now resolved into a controversy over 
the language of a dead witness, and nothing can well be more un- 
profitable. The worst feature in the case for Bismarck is that he 
began his political career as a Prussian, and not as a German, and 
that Unitarianism has grown upon him by degrees, and that he was 
probably much less convinced of the sacredness of German soil be- 
fore he experienced a change of heart than he is now. His great 
services to Germany are not, therefore, entitled to the weight, as an 
answer to Govone, which, the Gazette claims for them, nor is the 
capital little story of Lessing with which it closes its article 
pat as if seems. Some one asked 
really so able as they said he was. “Why, read his works,” 
was the answer. “Ob! I have read them,” said the doubter, ‘* but 
you cannot trust him; he makes believe.” 


so 


whether Lessing was 


The French ship Orénoqgue has for a long time been anchored at 
Civita Vecchia, in order, according to common rumor among the 
enemies of the MacMahon Ministry, to atford the Pope facilities for 
leaving Rome whenever he thinks fit, the Italian Government, 
according to the same publie opinion, considering the presence of 
the vessel an unfriendly act, and a good deal of correspondence is 
imagined rightly or wrongly to have taken place on the subject. M. 
Scherer, member for the Seine-et-Oise, belonging to the Left Centre, 
and a writer for the Temps, who has been in the habit of sending 
despatches to an English newspaper on the subject of current French 
politics, recently undertook to send a telegram stating that ‘it was 
announced” that the French Government had decided on seizing 
the first convenient occasion for recalling the vessel, and adding: 
“The members of the Italian Legation in Paris do not conceal in 
their conversations that their desire is to live at peace with France ; 


| that they will do nothing to disturb the existing amicable relations ; 
| but that if the tone of the French Cabinet were to change, if difti- 
| culties were-raised, if the De Broglie Government were to interfere 


_ advantage from the presence of the Orénoque. 


on behalf of the Pope, the Italian Government would derive great 
It would be enough 


| then to require the French Cabinet to remove the ship, and as such 


; Us. 
: P > . : | 
and Moselle,” in preparation for the Austrian war—still rages | 


| 
| 
| 


intimation could hardly be complied with under the circumstances, 
a case of war might thus be got up within twenty-four hours. Such 
is the peril to which an imbecile and bigoted Government has brought 

!” This despatch, sent by telegraph, the Government stopped, 
with entire legality, and M. Scherer and the Duc de Broglie have had 
a correspondence about it (the Duke saying that he stopped it be- 
cause it pointed out to Italy an opportunity for making a quarrel), 
which of course results in nothing except the publication of the 
correspondence and the despatch itself. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF EXPOSITION. 
MHE Centennial Exhibition 

ing through want of money. The Philadelphians conceived it, 
portions of such magnitude that 
ail in the of the whole nation to enable them 


Congress wes at first only applied to for a charter, 


and intheir hands it assumed pr 


ihev had to ¢ assistance 
to carry it out. 
and the President for a proclamation announcing an Industrial Ex- 
hibition for all nations, and it was supposed by the outside world 
that patronage or moral support was all that the National Govern- 
ment would be expected to afford. The other States were expected 
to come to the aid of Pennsylvania with liberal donations of money, 
either out of their treasuries or the pockets of individuals. As 
this hope disappeared, and as time wore on, the managers unmasked 
their reserves, and boldly announced their determination to apply 
to Congress for the expenses of their enterprise; nay, more, 
they confessed that they had all along looked forward to making 
auch an application, and only kept it in the baekground in the be- 
ginning from motives of policy, and in order to get the Government 
invelved in some degree of responsibility for the Exhibition before 
explaining themselves. The disingenuousness, to say the least, of 
this course impressed the public somewhat unfavorably, and the de- 
mand for money frightened Secretary Fish into addressing a cireu- 
lar to our representatives abroad, warning foreign nations that the 
President’s proclamation was not to be taken as an invitation from 
our Government to participate in the Exposition. In this some- 
what desperate condition of affairs, the Executive Committee held a 
meeting on Thursday in Philadelphia, at which a memorial to Con- 
vress was discussed and agreed upon, asking for money to meet the 
expenses of the undertaking; a total failure being the only alter- 
native. Where the money is to come from we fear the memorialists 
have not thought it necessary to point out. The Government 
is now payilg its current expenses by issuing large quantities of ir- 
redeemable paper, and the speech of Mr. Dawes, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, in the House the other day, 
showed that it will require the strictest economy and great cut- 
ting down to enable us to meet our necessary outlay during 
coming year hy legitimate means. So that if the $8,000,000 
which the the Exposition are said to require 
is to be vuted at all, it will have to be provided either out of “the 
reserve” or by a loan. Now, there would certainly seem to be 
something very absurd in preparing a féte in celebration of the hun- 
dredth birthday of the nation, and paying the expenses of it either 
with borrowed money or irredeemable paper. 
at the courts of Loui) XLV. and XV. and other “ effete despots ” 
used to be met in this way, but the most ardent patriot could 
hardly blame a foreigner who smiled grimly when told that the 
foremost Republic in the world had to fall back in the year 1876 
on these old monarchical devices, when it undertook its first 
national rejoicing. 

It is not yet too late to organize a suitable and sufficiently 
splendid mode of celebrating the occasion, if only the idea of hold- 
ing an international industrial exhibition be frankly and fairly given 

There are several objections to any such undertaking—some 
general and some special in their application. The most prominent 
general objection is the extent to which these exhibitions have lost 
the symbolical character which first attached to them. When they 
were first started, in 1851, in London, it was fondly hoped that they 
indicated the closing of the military stage in civilization, and the 
introduction of an era of competition in the arts of peace alone. 
But it has so happened that both the London Exhibition of that 
year, as well as each of the great ones which have since been held, 
preceded, by a short interval, the outbreak of tremendous wars 
between the most highly civilized nations of the world. The 
Crimean war, the Italian war of 1859, the Austro-Prussian war of 

66, and the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, followed closely on 
industrial gatherings of the most suecessfvl kind. This does not 
show that such exhibitions produce war, but it does show that they 
do not secure peace, and the consequence is that we hear no more 
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scheme seems in a fair way of perish- | 
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talk about their political and social influence. They have passed 
distinctly into the stage of expedients for bringing custom to the 
shopkeepers and hotels of the capitals in which they are held, and 
for enabling manufacturers to extend the market for their goods. 
Indeed, they now play this part so nakedly that it is almost im- 
possible any longer to use them for sentimental purposes with 
dignity and effect. 

There is a special objection to the use of them on the present 
occasion, in the fact that the success of the United States is in 
no sense spectacular. No society in the world at this moment 
lends itself less to the production of scenic effects. It is not a bril- 
liant society, in the sense in which European artists, manufacturers, 
and courtiers use the term. Its great results are moral results. 
There is very little to show for the Declaration of Independence, 
except what cannot be shown either in Philadelphia or anywhere 
else in this world, viz., a prodigious addition to- the sum of human 
happiness and hopefulness. You cannot put this under a glass case, 
label it, and number it, and ask foreigners to admire it and beat it 
if they can. We have few buildings of beauty or magnitude. Our 
cities are plain and badly kept. We have no great military force. 
Our great assemblies are not remarkable for any of the things that 
strike the artistic eye—splendor of dress or polish of manners. We 
have no class, as every country in Europe has, which has for genera- 
tions made a study of appearances, and has reduced to an art the 
impressing of the imagination through clothing, behavior, and 
ceremonial. In short, any attempt to describe our progress or con- 
dition through a great edifice and the arrangement of its contents, 
would necessarily be a failure and misrepresentation. There is 
nothing mortifying in this state of things. It is pleasant to be able 
to “dance the German” in a graceful and appropriate manner; but 
the mass of worthy men cannot do it, and may confess the fact with- 
out the slightest loss of usefulness or of self-respect. 

Moreover, we bave no body of persons capable of taking charge 
of such an undertaking, or, to put the proposition more correctly, if 
we have such a body, their chances of being allowed to do it would 
be very small. The management of exhibitions is a work of 
great difficulty, requiring not only administrative ability, but 
experience. Our system of government does not bring the men 
specially adapted to such work into public life. The railroads and 
banks and manufactories have plenty of them in their service, but 
there are few or none found in the service of the state; and if 
there is a large sum of public money to spend, we may be sure it is 
not to such hands as theirs that it will be committed. Our position 
on this point was well illustrated by the very initial step in the pre- 
paration for the Centennial. What was it—the organization of a 
commission composed of our best architects, artists, manufacturers, 
men of science, and taste, and experience of foreign languages, 
manners, and,industry ? Far fromit. The first thing done was the 
creation of an Executive Committee composed of no less than ninety 
(90) politicians, two from each State and Territory, to whom stump- 
oratory is the universal science, and to whom Europe is a vast gang 
of serfs ground down by corrupt despots. The mode in which we 
participated in the Vienna Exposition is still fresh in our readers’ 
minds. It is another illustration of the same thing. We pass over 
without discussion, for want of space, the very just suggestion that it 
might not be safe to invite foreign nations to share in celebrat- 
ing an event which, to one of them at least, meant disastrous defeat 
in war, and which several of them cannot recall in any very friendly 
spirit, and the memory of which would inevitably crop out in speeches, 
decorations, and mottoes. It might be that they would take it all 
in good part, but the matter is one on which no risks should be 
run. 

In short, the best and most becoming thing to provide for now 
would seem to be a domestic celebration of the anniversary with as 
much éclat as may be thought desirable, and with such means and 
appliances as the national manners supply and suggest. We have 
oratory, and poetry, and music, and great men, and great memo- 
ries, and great historical relics, and great works of American genius 


and industry. There is, in short, no need to go abroad for a single 
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instrument by which the national heart may be stirred, or the 
national memory touched, or the national hopes puriiied. What- 
ever ceremonial is best calculated to bring vividly to mind the 
virtues by which the American Union was founded and has been 
preserved, the causes which now endanger its safety, and the con- 
ditions on which its endurance as a great instrument of civilization 


in the best sense of the word rests, is clearly that which the ocea- | 


sion calls for, and this is still happily within our reach. But if, on 
the other hand, Congress should agree to advance the money for 
something international and pretentious, we trust it will not do it 
without at the same time forming a commission of picked men—not 
men of “influence,” but men of knowledge and ability—to take 
charge of the enterprise. If even such a body cannot at this late 
hour make it a success, they can at least prevent its proving a dis- 
grace or laughing-stock. 


_—__- 


THE CUSTOM-IIOUSE SEIZURES. 

T is not altogether creditable to the publie spirit of the commu- 
nity that the Jaw under which the Custom-house officers are 
enabled to seize men’s books and papers in order to hunt up evi- 
dence against them, should have been in force for seven years with- 
out exciting any general or organized indignation. When only a 
year ago we commented on it in terms of reprobation with regard 
to Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s case, we believe we received three letters of 
abuse for one of encouragement or approval, many men apparently 
thinking that the recovery of a few thousand dollars by the Govern- 
ment was worth the sacrifice of some of the fundamental principles 
of American polity—a state of mind which, if it lasted very long 
and spread very wide, would put an end to constitutivnal freedom ; 
for wherever patriotism takes this shape, despotism is not very far 
off. There was, indeed, something alarmingly “ Latin” both in the 
disposition to rejoice when an importer was now and then caught in 
a fraud, by the use of machinery such as not even Bonapartist police 
have yet had placed at their disposal, and in the disposition to keep 
silent as long as it was only your neighbor’s safe that had been ran- 
sacked and not your own. If this state of feeling has passed 
away, however, we shall be only too glad to forget that it ever ex- 
isted; and that it has passed or is passing away we think there are 
at last plenty of signs. As is not uncommon in the history of poli- 
tical abuses, it is the overdoing of those who profited by them 
which at last, as in this case, brings about the remedy. The attack 
on Jordan & Marsh, in Boston, which was doubtless suggested by the 
great pecuniary success of the attack on Phelps, Dodge & Co. here, 
has proved a mistake because made in a smaller and more public- 
spirited city, in which people were less familiar with Custom-house 
operations of this character, and in a district in which the Federal 
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these abuses have reached their present magnitude, and in detiance 
of what seems the plainest restraint of the Constitution. A retarn 
has been called for in the House, and has been made by the Scere 

tary of the Treasury, showing the amounts received by the Custom 

in this city 
and in Boston in the short space of four vears and a halt, from 
March 1, 1869, to Nov. 1 » «flere is the statement 

New York: Collector, 8407, 245; Naval Oflicer, S324,052 ; 
$391,213 ; Informers, $716,248. The total sum recovered or extorted 

from importers by the Government in the two cities by these means 
within the period above-mentioned wi and in order to 
secure this, 82,144,015, or about as much more. was divided among 
the officers and informers. In other words, the collection of this 
amount of revenue, by means of the most demoralizing and dis- 
graceful character, cost nearly 100 per cent. 

But this is not the only unpleasant reilection suggested by the 
figures. The salary of the Colleetor of the port of New York is the 
very moderate and seemingly republican one of 86,000; his real 
salary is about $50,000, twice as large as that of the President 
was from the foundation of the Government until last year, and 
five times as large as that of the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and three times as large as that of the General of the Arn 
—though the two last-named officers at least are men who only reach 
their places after long years of careful training and honorable and 
useful toil, while the Collector is apt to be a ‘Tom or Diek who has 
failed in all regular businesses or conducted them under a cloud. 
Moreover, the money is not paid to him openly and honorably as 
salary. His salary is supposed to be sutticient to secure the faithful 
fulfilment of his oath of oftice ; but to get * zeal” out of him, he is 
furnished with letters-of-marque, and put 
Of the informers we say 


house officers and informers through this seizure system 
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2,218,807 ; 


in command of a band of 
obscure rovers. little. ** Special-Agent ” 
Jayne has accumulated, in the peculiar service in he 
engaged, a larger fortune than any ordinary man has a right to ex 
pect to accumulate in twenty years of suceersful and honorable in- 
dustry, and the sum paid to the Dodges’ clerk for playing the spy 
on his employers was more than one man in a thousand who begins 
life without capital ean hope to possess in a Upon this 
contribution to publie morals by the Government of a community in 
the main Christian, it is useless to comment. Of course, part of the 
explanation of the toleration of the receipt of these enormous sums 
by very ordinary and ofien somewhat disreputable men, by a party 
which cannot bear to give a judge over a quarter of what he would 
earn at the bar, is to be found in the faet that the Custem-house 
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| officers are heavily levied on for electionecring expenses—which is, 
| however, another way of saying that a good deal of the money goes 
| to swell the tide of corruption over which so many patriots sigh and 


| clergymen pray at the annual national * taking of stock ” 
court was disposed to take a more old-fashioned view of the right | 


of search. The stout resistance offered by the victims there, and the | 


rulings of the judge with regard to the papers, have stimulated the 


Chamber of Commerce here into renewed agitation over these extra- | 


ordinary modes of collecting the revenue, and under its auspices a 
pamphlet has been prepared by Mr. &. B. Eaton cf the New York 
bar, which we have no hesitation in saying it is the duty of every 
citizen to read carefully. The author shows, and as it seems to us 
conclusively, that the seizure of bouks and papers for the mere pur- 
pose of procuring evidence against the owner is an unconstitutional 
process, as well as an immoral one, that it is condemned as such by 
all writers and judges of weight, that in the words of Lord Camden 
“papers are the owner’s goods and chattels, and are his dearest 
property, and so far from enduring a seizure, they will hardly bear 
inspection ”; and this doctrine, let us add, was jaid down in the 
most solemn language by the courts of this country, as well as by 
those of England, before any such inspection as that to which the 
papers of our importers are subjected—that is, secret examination 
by professional informers for any purpose they may have in view— 
was ever thought of. 

Moreover, Congress has at last begun to give its attention to the 
subject, seven years after it had enacted the statute under which 


on Thanks 
giving Day, but over which we shall sigh and pray in vain as long 
as our lamentations are not backed by the hot anger of honest men. 

The most curious result of the present awakening, however, is 
to be found in the exposure of what is called “ The Sanborn Con 
tracts,” which is the direct result of the turning of Congressional 
attention to the seizure system. Whenever one come; on an unsa 
vory and forbidding-looking lane or alley in Republican polities, 
and ventures into it for purposes of exploration, one has not to g 
very, very far before discovering the familiar form of General b. F. 
Butler, who usually proves not only to be familiar with the locality, 
but to have resided in it for a considerable period. This is exactly 
what has happened with regard to the Sanborn alley. When it as 
first pointed out, people supposed that anybody who ventured into 
it would simply light upon Sanborn, and few knew or cared who 
Sanborn was. But the investigators had not penetrated very far 
before they found Butler squatted in the very centre of the roadway, 
looking as if he wondered what all the fuss was about. The expla- 
nation of this is simple enough, and any one who reads it has to 
bear in mind that Butler is now, and long has been, perhaps the 
most influential man in Washington, both in the White House and 
Departments. 

In May, 1872, a provision was foisted into an Appropriation Bill 
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being slipped in between two clauses with which it had nothing 
on earth to do, and for a reason which no one has ever offered to 
explain—permitting the Seeretary of the Treasury to employ three 
persons to assist the Government in “ collecting moneys unlawfully 


withheld,” upon such terms as he might deem best for the interests | 


of the United States. The Secretary accordingly made a “ contract ” 
with a man named Sanborn and two others, and their compensation 
was to be paid out of the money thus recovered ; and in the mean- 
time the allowance of moieties to other informers was abolished. Of 
course this contract was virtually a commission tolevy blackmail. It 
gave three detectives a commission to reve all over the Union, if they 
chose, trying to frighten people out of their money by pretending to 
have detected them in frauds in their returns. The curious part of 
the story is, that the first man thought of for this very tempting 
place was one John D. Sanborn, an old employee or confederate of 
Butler, who was thoroughly exposed by General Gordon in 1862, 
and who kept a “ store” on the Albemarle Sound at a convenient dis- 
tance from the enemy’s lines, when the ‘‘ Essex Statesman” was in 
command of the Department of Virginia and North Carolina, and who 
was commonly believed to “ operate” in enemy's goods, in conjune- 
tion with his commanding officer. He wasalso occasionally Butler’s 
provost-marshal, without a commission, and pretty constantly an 
agent of the Adams Express; and when the General wished to “ get 
even with anybody,” Sanborn used to provide the necessary afti- 
davits. 

Now, we believe we are stating what is within the knowledge of 
sceres who have kept prudently silent, that these three persons 
have during the past year been making systematic attempts to 
extort money from rich men in this city and Boston, and have more 
than once been driven off by threats of exposure. At last, embold- 
ened by success and impunity, Sanborn has appropriated a little 
too much money in Brooklyn, and Congress has called for his eon- 
tract. It is altogether a shameful story—svo shameful that it does 
not call for comment. 


RAILROAD EVOLUTION. 

MONG the few annual official reports which are received by the 
A publie with marked attention and interest, that of the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissicners holds a high place. It is always 
well written, always the result of thought, and always contributes 
valuable material to the study of the railroad problem. For these 
reasons, we have looked with interest for the report of the current 
vear, to see what the Massachusetts Commissioners have to say on 
those questions of transportation which, for the past few months, 
have caused so much turmoil and confusion in the West. We find 
that in general the Commissioners do not differ very much in opinion 
as to the practical results obtained by the passage of the Illinois 
laws of 1871 and 1873 from the rest of the world; they believe that 
these laws oo far have had very little good effect. They say that 
the law of 1873, which put the tariff in the hands of the Railroad 
pest of that State, was “nothing less than a sweeping away 
of the entire basis upon which not only their railroad system had 
been built up and their transportation carried on, but even that 
upon which population had distributed itself in their State.” The 
intention of the law was that after a certain date competition was 
to cease, and absolute justice under State supervision begin in its 
place. But competition had been at work for thirty years, building 
up favored points of settlement, neglecting others, until the popula- 
tion had distributed itself, and business arranged itself in aceord- 
ance with the system of “ free railroa® construction.” Al] this was to 
be changed in a night; there was to be no more competition, no 
more favored points, but the system was to be managed as if from 
the very beginning it had been the exact opposite of what it really 
was. ‘ This complete ignoring of all but one class of existing facts 
has frequently been noticed in the legislation of other States as well 
as of Hiinois. But it may fairly be doubted whether it has ever 
advanced the prospects of any desired reform.” 

If the experiment of railroad reform in Hiinois has failed, we 
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| have still before us the question, What is the sclution of the rail- 
_ road problem ? 


The Massachusetts Commissioners give a very re- 
markable answer to this question, which, that we may do them no 
injustice, we give in their own words: 

“As yet, human ingenuity has devised but four methods of establishing 
the reiations in which the railroads of any country shall stand towards its 


government. Lett wholly in the hands of private individuals or of corpora- 
tious, they may be i indepe endent of all government control, standing on the 


; Sane footing t as cotton-mills or iron-foundries; or the y may be subjected to 
| the operation of special municipal laws establishing their obligations, regu- 


lating their charges, and limiting their profits ; or, still remaining the pro- 
perty and under the control of private parties, they may be subjected to an 


| executive supervision and control ; or, finally, in whole or in part, they may 


be owned avd operated by the state. In fact, a species of natural law of 


| political evolution gov erning transportation by rail may now be formulated. 
| In all countries the political systems of whic +h are based upon the principle 


of non-interference in industrial enterprises, railroads are first organized on 
the theory of their sufficient regulation by patural laws. From this incipi- 
eut stage they develop through an attempted regulation by legislative enact- 
ment into a state of practical executive supervision ; the “whole process 
tending, with a greater or less degree of friction, towards the final result, in 


| which the work of transportation “by rail must apparently be recognized as 


one of the functions of government. This process of evolution may now be 
studied in different civilized countries in each of its several stages. In eer- 
tain parts of America, non-interference is developing into an attempt at 
legis! ative regulation ; in other parts of the country and in England, legisla- 
tive regulation is passing gradually into the phase of executive supervision, 
which may be studied in France as a perfected system approximating to 
state ow hership ; which final condition, again, is in its turn matter of warm 
diseussion both in America and in England, while in Belgium it is already 
in full development. The gradual and inevitable evolution in this process 
of development has perhaps been more clearly illustrate din the experience 
of Americ a than in that of any other single country.’ 

‘In this country the relations of the railroad system to the political 
system may be considered as having now passed through two phases 
of discussion and attempted settlement—corresponding to two stages 
in the process of evolution—and to be entering upon a third. It has 
passed through the non-interference phase and the legislative phase. During 
the last year it has, in the State of [ilinois, entered upen what may be called 
the phase of executive supervision; while in Massachusetts the Ciscussion 
has advanced yet further, and has fairly touched its utmost possible limit in 
the agitation of a measure looking to partial state ownership.” 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of attractiveness about this 
answer. It is simple, it embraces and explains all the facts, and it 
does so in a way that takes into account what is commonly known 
as progress, while it is no less adapted to tickle the fancy of a vast 
multitude of loose reasoners who, having a vague feeling that Evelu- 
tion, Natural Selection, and the Survival of the Fittest are ideas very 
much “in the air,” and that in order to keep up with the times it 
is necessary to explain as much of life as possible by them, jump 
eagerly at any conclusion in law, religion, morals, or polities which 
is offered them as that to which Evolution points. 

Nevertheless, we fear it will be found that the reasoning out of 
which this natural law of railroad evolution has been evolved is 
wholly fallacious, and that there is really no such law at all. In the 
first place, it would be a somewhat dangerous process to infer from the 
fact that we may find in different countries the same social function 
performed in different ways, that therefore there is a law of social 
progress by which the methods are related to one another in the way 
of stages in the general path of progress. In this country the mayors 
of cities are local officers elected by the inhabitants; in France they 
are officers appointed directly by the central Government at Paris. 
Is it to be supposed these are indications of some law of sccial evolu- 
tion which has any practical bearing on the present condition of 
Washington, now under the control of a “Governor” and a Board 
of Public Works? Again, in England and America the press is free, 
and any one who is able to establish a newspaper may do so; in 
France the press is under constant supervision exercised by the 
central Government ; while in Germany the supply ef the press with 
all kinds of valuable information, as well as leading articles, is in 
the hands of a surt of government bureau. Do these facts point to a 
general law of journalistic evolution, of which the first stage is to 
be seen in operation in America and England, the second in France, 
the third in Germany, all three pointing to a fourth, in which regu- 
lation and supervision shall be replaced by actual state appropria- 
tion and management? ‘This certainly is not the kind of evolution 
which the advocates of liberty of the press have generally had in 
their mind in discussions of the subject. The business of banking, 
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too, is very differently managed in different countries. In some 


countries it is closely connected with the government; in others it 
is left free, under certain necessary restrictions, to the public at 
large. In this country, for the last few years, there has been an 
apparent tendency towards centralizing the business in the bands 
of banks so intimately connected with the Treasury at Washington 
as to be in great measure dependent upon it; but we have yet to 
hear of any one who is wiiling to maintain that there is a general 
law of banking evolution by whieh “free banks” gradually, logi- 
cally, and inevitably pass into the hands of the central Govern- 
ment. 

But we may go further than this, and enquire whether the 
Massachusetts Commissioners’ law of railroad evelution will not 
work one way as well as another. Railroads have only been in 
existence for forty years, and in tbat time human ingenuity has 
devised but four methods of establishing the relation in which the 
railroads of any country shall stand towards its government. They 
may be owned and operated by the government—this is the first 
stage—as in certain European countries; or they may, in the second 
stage, be subject to executive supervision and control, as in [Iinvis ; 
or they may, in the third stage, be subjected to special legislative 
regulation, as in most of the United States; or they may, in the 
fourth, be independent of government control, except, of course, 
such as is necessary from the very fact that railroad corporations 
are artificial creations of municipal law. Of course, all evolu- 
tionists, whether in botany or railroads, are aware that evolution is 
not altogether a question of priority of time. The same stage does 
not appear simultaneously in different countries, and we cannot 
absolutely infer that state management and control is the last stage 
because the farmers of Illinois seem, after forty years of experi- 
ment, to be moving in that direction, any more than we can make 
the opposite inference that state management and control is the 
first stage because it came in with the intreduction cf railroads in 
various Continental countries. 

In fact, this law of evolution seems to be a pure assumption. 
There is no proof of it, and the argument really consists in enume- 
rating the different s\stems of railroad management now in exist- 
ence in communities widely separated by diversity of law, language, 
religion, and manners, and imagining a plausible connection between 
them of a certain hind. ‘There are no doubt a great many institu- 
tions of society which have passed through various stages from 
that of individual management to that of government control, but 
it certainly does not follow that all must; and, considering the 
extremely short space of time which bas elapsed since the applica- 
tion of steam to locomotion, we may well hesitate before handing 
over all the railroad, steamboat, and canal lines to the Government, 
National or State, on the strength of a law which may be evolved 
by ingenious juxtapositions of the system in vogue, and which 
may be worked backwards almost as well as forwards. 

The fact is that the railroad probiem is a practical question—as, 
indeed, the Massachusetts Commissioners seem, in particular cases, 
to be willing to admit; and the idea that it can be settled by such 
very general theoretic considerations as those we have been here 
considering, is to confuse the whole subject. The question into 
whose hands shall the construction of railroads be given, and by 
whom shall their management be regulated, is a question which 


whom the railroads are to be built, that any general law which 
treats all communities as on an equality in. this respect is fallacious. 
If we are to believe that evolution points to such disorganization of 
business as the recent Illinois railroad laws have produced, all we 
can say is, so much the worse for evolution. 

But besides this, there is a serious defect in the cardinal assump- 
tion on which all the reasoning of the Massachusetts Commissioners 


roads from railroads absolutely independent of government. But 
there never have been any of these, even in this country. The most 








arbitrary corporation that ever blocked freight or butchered passe n- 
gers is a mere creature of the government which calls it into being, 
an artificial body which, even under the decision of the Dartmouth 
College ease, is subject to constant supervision and control. The 
very fares and freights it collects must be reasonable fares and 
freights, and the only difference between a tariff under what the 
Massachusetts Commissioners call a system of free railroad econ 
struction and the State-ownership system would be, that in one case 
the courts would have jurisdiction over the matter, and in the other 
case an exceutive board—one being just as much a part of govern- 
ment machinery as the other. The Commissicners seem to 
think the rules of the common law for the regulation of car- 
riers are vague; but they do not seem any more difficult cf 
execution on that account than the rules of the Hiinois Commi: - 
sioners have proved on others, or than the rules laid down by some 
future board of commissioners in whom the entire railroad system ot 
Illinois shall be vested in fee are likely to be. Not only have the 
courts jurisdiction over the management of the road, but the charter 
itself may be forfeited to the State for abuse or even non-use of 
privileges, and this very thing has been done within two years in 
the case of a Massachusetts road chartered to move freight through 
the streets of Boston. The reason why the almost absolute control 
over the injustice and malfeasance of corporations given by the 
law in theory is not carried out in practice, is not because cerporate 
powers are delegated by State to private associations, but because 
legislatures are corrupt and courts are timid ; and what ought to be 
done in the way of remedy is to make legislatures honest and courts 
brave. When it is found by experience, as Mr. Adams implies it 
has been in this country, that neither the legislature nor the courts 
nor the executive can be trusted to control the management of rail- 
road corporations, why a mere transfer of the ownership of them or 
some of them to the Government, composed of nothing in the world 
but legislature, courts, and executive, should produce the desired 
result, we do not understand. 


— : in ne 
THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
Lonpon, January 28, 1874. 

THUNDERCLAP in a clear sky is but a faint image to represent the 
suddenness of the surprise with which the people of these islands awoke 

on Saturday morning last to find themselves face to face with Mr. Gladstone’s 
manifesto announcing an immediate dissolution of Parliament. Early 
passers-by from the suburbs to the city, clerks and shopmen hurrying to 
chambers in the East and to counters in the West. could hardly believe their 
eyes as they stared at the posters of the penny daily papers. Lawyers, 
merchants, bankers, men of business or of pleasure, glancing at the Times or 
the Post as they chipped the egg and nibbled at the toast, wondered whether 
they were really sitting at breakfast clothed end in their right minds, or 


| dreaming after a late supper, as the formidable columns in leaded types of 


the letter to the electors of Greenwich broke upon their careless gaze. Ima- 
gine the sensations of sitting members or of iutending candidates ; the former 
started “like a guilty thing ” at the dreadful summons : the latter felt like 1ai]- 
way passengers who have just been shaken out of sleep by a collision, or who 
have reached their Cestination without loss of lite or limb but have left all 
their Inggage behind somewhere without an address. Within twelve days 
of the opening of Parliament, when the Speaker had just arrived from Rome 
and all the Cabinet members had come back to town “ for the season”! Never 
Was a secret more zecurely kept. Not a soul out of the Cabinet Council had the 


; = | smallest inkling of it until the copies of the Premier's verbosa et grandis 
depends so much on the habits and traditions of the people for | 


epistola reached the chief editors within half a mile of Temple Bar, and the 
telegraphic agencies of the principal organs of the Scottish and Irish and 
provineial press. If in London newspaper ceffices there was expectation of 
a pressure of special matter, it was on account of the arrival of the mail from 
Western Africa. But even the advance from the Prah, King Coffee, Cooma: - 
sie, and all the rest of it, were forgotten for the moment by the eager and 
anxious deyourers of Mr. Gladstone's edict of happy despatch to the Parlia- 
ment which had swept him into power before it met for the first time on the 


t h ’ , , : h thi i i | 10th of December, 1962, and had carried him safely if not triumphantly through 
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reste—the assumption that t “— we — es rialediaar —_ ; a course of blazing legislation, from bis Iish Church and Land Bills to the 
free from government control. Their law evolves State-owned rail- | English Education Act, the abolition of purchase in the army, vote by ballot, 


and the fusion of Law anu Equity. Well, I fancy the first impression of 
most readers of this henceforth historic letter was not altogether a pleasant 
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or a flattering ove. Grumblers and growlers of both parties said: “ This is 
a perfect coup d'état, a parliamentary one, no doubt, which au English drama- 
tist might call an ‘original adaptation’ from the French ; but it bas an 
uucomfortable Napoleonic and plebiscitary look, this letter coming down 
upon us like a thief in the night and sending us about our business before 
Others protested that it was a touch of Gladstone’s 
democratic despotism ; he had suppressed the rights of the House of Lords 
by the sudden issue of a Royal warrant; he was always appealing from 
constitutional authorities to the People with a capital P; he could never 
be content with less than absolute sway over Parliament by means ef a 
blandly submissive majority voting like one man, and that man a passive 
Then the quidnunes who know more about the 
political coulisses than the actors do, shook their heads and shrugged their 
shoulders, and with an air of preternatural acuteness observed that the real 
cause of this violent and almost penal dissolution was that “Gladstone was 
afraid of losing his seat at Greenwich on the report of a select committee ” ; 
that “he was afraid of an Ashantee debate”; that ‘“ what remained of his ma- 
jority was swamped by the Irish Liberals, who were sworn to upset the Govern- 
ment either as Ultramontanes or as Home Rulers, or both at once.” 

In all these ingenious discoveries and reconcite interpretations of a very 
simple and intelligible act of policy, I need not stop to pick out the few grains 
of antecedent probability. All that I need beg you to be well convinced of is 
that the dissolution was only proposed and unanimously accepted in the 
Cabinet Council that sat on Friday last, and tbat until that day there was 
not asingle member who bad not made all his public and private arrangements 
for remaining in town until the opening of the regular session on the 5th of 
February, and who was not busily engaged upon the legislative business of 
his department. The prospectus of measures to be mentioned in the mes- 
sage from the throne had been fully considered and resolved upon. Mem- 
bers, as you may suppose, bad already exchanged their views and expecta- 
tions of the coming session with regard to the state of parties in the House, 
to the recent isolated but not insignificant electoral defeats or contests, to 
the attitude of the Irish Liberals, to the dwindling ministerial majority, to 
the possibility of passing any great measure in the closing months of an 
exhausted Parliament, to the effect of going to the country in August with a 
heap of abortive legislation, and nothing for a ery but an appeal to public 
gratitude for the past favers of a beneficent budget, whereas the public are 
never grateful for any length of time to the best of Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, except for favors tocome. All these tactical circumstances had doubtless 
occurred to Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues; but it was only at the Friday's 
Council that the Prime Minister summed them up with his usual peremp- 
tory and pressing logic, and put the startling question, whether on the whole 
it might not be better for the Government and for the Liberal cause to dis- 
solve at once, before the party demoralization within and without Parliament 
spread further, and at a moment when an irresistible appeal to the constitu- 
ency could be framed out of all the great legislative measures in expectation 
or reserve, and, above all, out of a prospective budget disposing of a surplus 
of five millions by the abolition of the income-tax, and anticipating the effect 
of certain comprehensive fivancial “ adjustments ” for the relief of the rate- 
payers and the liberation of the breakfast-table of the poor. Can you won- 
der if the whole Cabinet accepted with instant unanimity a solution which 
more than one member may have tacitly desired? In spite of Mr. Forster’s 
well-known rugged honesty, one may be a little sceptical as to the perfect 
accuracy of his version when he telis his constitueuts that Mr. Gladstone 
was appealing to the country upon the question of disposing of his surplus 
by abolishing the income-tax. There is no need to suppose that his little 
difficulty about the seat at Greenwich drove Mr. Gladstone to put a Parlia- 
ment to death in order to save his own political life. Had asclect committee 
or a court of law decided that the question whether by taking the Chaucel- 
lorship of the Exchequer he bad vacated his seat must be referred to a court 
of law, some temporary inconvenience might have resulted, and a head 
of the Government sitting on the Treasury Bench without the power of 
voting on a division would be almost a scandalous anomaly. But was the 
scandal likely to happen? I faney not. 

Among many other extraordivary effects of this sudden dissolution is that 
it bas cast into the shade even the unpopularity of Mr. Lowe. A great deal 
of the Conservative reaction has been nothing more nor less than the antipa- 
thy, shared by the majority of all parties, to certain members of the Cabinet 
on account of their frequent disregard of the commun courtesies and charities 
of public life. Mr. Lowe has been the worst offender in this respect ; he 
has seldom done the right thing without putting himself in the wrong by the 
Those who read his last reply to Mr. Disraeli will 


we are out of bed.” 


ereature of his chief, 


wey in which he did it. 


be tempted to forgive him all and more than all his sins of manner and of | 


form. The British public have no love for prigs and pedants, but in an elec- 
toral crisis they caunot afford to prefer charlatans, 
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THREE NEW ACADEMICIANS. 
Paris, Jan. 30, 1274. 
A N election at the French Academy is always,'and I hope will long remain, an 
event of great importance in Paris. The Academy is one of the few ince- 
pendent corporations which have survived the French Revolution. Itis now 
more independent of the state than it was when Richelieu founded it; there 
are no longer avy grands seigneurs who take a place in it, as it were, by right. 
When the fauteuil was offered to Maurice de Saxe, who was famous for his 
disdain for orthography, he accepted in these words : ‘It will fit me as a ring 
does my finger.” The speeches on the days of the public reception were short, 
and were nothing better than very ordinary compliments to the deceased 
Academician, to the King, and to the Minister in power. But at the pre- 
sent day the Academy is essentially a literary corporation, very jealous of 
its dignity and of its reputation. The public ‘receptions are great solem- 
nities, and every election becomes the signal for a very arduous competition. 
It has happened that three seats were vacant till yesterday, so you can well 
imagine that our Parnassus has been in a great turmoil. 

Every time an election approaches, the press which goes under the name of 
the petile presse, the equivalent of which cannot be foundin any other country, 
begins fresh attacks upon the old time-honored institution. The Academi- 
cians are invariably represented as behind the times, as literary fossils; the 
old jokes about the Dictionary come to light again ; the Academy ‘s compli- 
mented upon having, in the course of so mauy years, arrived at the letter B ; 
but these jokes have lost their sting. There is a complete Dictionary of the 
Academy, which has been long ended, and of which new editions are given 
from time to time. The dictionary which has not yet been published is one 
which will give the history of every word; it will resemble the ‘ Dictionary ’ 
of Littré, only it aims at being much more exhaustive. Tbe general public 
is aware that all the Academicians were nut born before the French Revolu- 
tion, that they do not all wear wigsjand powder, and that the acrimonious 
attacks on the literary Areopagus generally come from the friends of the un- 
fortunate candidates. 

One thing in particular has added much of late years to the prestige of 
the Academy. During the early days of the Second Empire, after the coup 
Wétat of the 2d December, when the press was no longer free, when tbe 
Chambers were merely the servile councils of the sovereign, the Academy 
was the only representative for a while of liberty and of the principles of 
constitutional government. It opened its doors to the most noted enemies 
of the new despotism. The Emperor once tried to alter the constitution of the 
Academy ; he offered to its forty members large salaries, with the hope of their 
becoming mere servants of the state. The salary was rejected ; the Academy 
answered boldly, “ Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” Too numerous to be a mere 
coterie, too select to be confounded with an ordinary literary or scientific 
society, this self-elected body gives a high reward, not only to literary merit, 
but to that combivation of virtues and qualities which_constitute the gentle- 
map. A dissolute man of low manners like Piron, a profligate like Alexandre 
Dumas the father, cannot hope to be elected. Piron avenged himself with 


the famous epitaph: 
* Ci git Firon, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien.”’ 


But publie opinion has approved the Academy for maintaining a high moral 
tone among its members. The first and imperative duty of a candidate to 
the Academy is to call in person on all the members. These visits expose 
him sometimes to disagreeable incidents. It is told of M. Royer-Collard, 
who played such an important part in the Restoration, and who was one of 
our first constitutional philosophers, that he invariably assured his visitors 
that he had uo time to read much; he was old, he said, and old-fashioned ; 
he read nothing but old books. “I cannot,” said a candidate to him, 
“write those old books.” It must have been a painful task for so proud and 
sby a man as Alfred de Vigny to call upon gentlemen who were uot as im- 
pressed as he was with the dignity of the poetical sacerdoce. It must be 
very mortifying, in a conversation which must invariably touch on the works 
of the candidate, to find some of the Immortals hardly aware sometimes of 
the titles of these works. The visits are regarded like those fearful ceremo- 
nies which precede the admission of a new member into some secret society. 
To be blackballed at a club is nothing in comparison with this renewed sxoli- 
citation of an henor which, by your very presence, you seem to claim, and 
to demand which you are obliged to seem or to be deemed unworthy. A 
card will not suffice; the real presence is necessary. You must mount the 
stairs which lead to the Olympus of each Immortal. You must speak to 
him of himse'f, for fear that he will speak too much of you, and betray an 
ignorance more terrible than contempt; you must be satisfied with the sem- 
blance of a promise, or even with a frauk refusal. Such are the laws of the 
literary brotherhood, and your only vengeance, once elected, will be to be in 
your turn the Minos of the new candidates. 
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There is no doubt that many writers of the greatest eminence have been 
deterred from offering themselves to the Academy by the necessity of mak- 
ing the dreaded visits. Even princes are not exempted from them; at any 
rate, the Duc d’Aumale did not think himself exempt, and he called in per- 
son upon Victor Hugo, upon Jules Favre, as he had done upon M. Guizot and 
upon the Due de Broglie. The Academical visits thus sometimes bring to- 
gether men who otherwise would not see each other. Fancy Taine or Renan 
making their visits to Bishop Dupanloup, who wrote a pamphlet against 
them, and accused them of infidelity. Fancy Alexandre Dumas the son con- 
versing with M. Guizot or with the Duc de Noailles. Imagine M. Dufaure, 


the stern old lawyer, who seems like a living image of the old magistrates of 


the Parlement, receiving M. Octave Feuillet, who never wrote anything 
but fashionable novels. 

The three empty chairs which wereffilled yesterday were those of Saint- 
Mare Girardin, of Lebrun, and cf Vitet. Saint-Mare Girardin was a jour- 
nalist and a scholar; at the same time, he had been, in the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the most important writer of the Journal des Débats. We had 
published, besides, his lectures on French dramatie literature, which are 
still read after many years. M. Lebrun was the last of the classicists, the 
last champion of the three unities of Aristotle. His tragedies had long been 
forgotten, and he was himself forgotten when he died. M. Vitet was our 
first art-eritic; he had rendered great service in the Committee on Hlis- 
torical Monuments, which has preserved and restored all over Frauce all 
that was worth preserving and restoring. 

The candidates who entered the lists and offered themselves to replace 
the three deceased Academicians were numerous. Taine was the favorite, 
to use the language of the race-course ; he was the protégé of M. Guizot, 
and M. Guizot is a sort of high pontiff in the Academy. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the titles of M. Taine; his many works are well known, and I 
will only add that his private character is most respectable, and that no 
objections could be raised against him on political grounds. But, alas for 
him! he had the Clericals against him. He had printed somewhere that 
“thought is a secretion of the brain, as the bile is of the liver”; he had 
represented man and civilization as the product of combined physical 
circumstances, of climate, race, geography, and the rest. He was de- 
nounced as a materialist of the most dangerous kind by Bishop Dupanloup ; 
whevever he analyzed any one’s writings, he explained the qualities of the 
writer by the qualities of the man, and the qualities or defects of the man 
in his pedigree, his education, his physical constitution, in the surrounding 
circumstances, the habits of his time. It was thought at first that the elec- 
tion of M. Taine was certain. M. Guizot openly canvassed in his favor; but 
the influence of the religious party is so strong that Taine was defeated, and 
never got more than nine votes out of thirty-three. Bishop Dupanloup was 
absent, as he had said on the day when M. Littré was elected that he would 
never sit in the Academy near an atheist; but the Bishop of Orléans from a 
distance influenced his colleagues—and for whom do you think he chiefly 
used his influence ? For the author of the ‘ Dame aux Camélias.’ Alexandre 
Dumas received as many as twenty-two votes. 

I have at various times spoken to you of the singular works of Dumas fils. 
of bis discoveries in the field of morals. He has, so to speak, discovered 
America centuries after Christopher Columbus; he bas found out, to his 
great surprise, that purity, that fidelity are virtues; he has abandoned the 
‘Dame aux Camélias,’ and has begun to preach with ‘ Madame Aubray’; 
he has become almost mystical in the ‘ Femme de Claude,’ and in the pamph- 
let on ‘ L’Homme-Femme’ he has celebrated absolute purity, and drawn 
up the rules of a new corporation of vestals. He sent this pamphlet to the 
Bishop of Orléans, who invited him in his turn to make a visit to his great 
seminary near Orléans. Dumas went there; he saw the young pupils of the 
Bishop playing Latin and Greek tragedies, and trained after methods some- 
what different from those of the University. The Bishop saw in him a con- 
vert, and Dumas returned to Paris with all the zeal of a neophyte. It is not 
doubtful that the warm interest which the Bishop took in him secured his 
election even more than all the talent which has been displayed in Dumas’s 
theatrical works. I met Dumas a few days ago at the public sale of a fine 
library. He bought a large ‘ Ovid,’ in folio, bound in old morocco, and fall 
of engravings. (I will add here, by the way, that as soon as the bibiiophiles 
saw that Dumas wishel that book, they stopped their bidding at once, and 
iet him have it very cheap—and whoever has known a bibliophile will un- 
derstand that no greater sacrifice can be made than that of a favorite 
book.) I overheard a gentleman who asked Dumas why he had 
chosen the ‘ Metamorphoses’ of Ovid/above all other books. “ Beeause,” 
answered he, “Ovid is a religious writer.’ Ovid was a religionist 
somewhat as Alexandre Dumas is a moralist. Victor Hugo, who never goes 
to the Academy, did go yesterday, and gave his vote for the son, he said, as 
he never could vote for the father. The Duc d’Aumale had come on pur- 
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‘defy competitors, an unlimited currency would make our yery deserts blosson 





pose from Besangon, where he now lives in the midst of his corps @armee. 
The hour of the election had been changed so as to allow the Duc de Broglie 
to come from Versailles. 

The two other successful candidates were M. Caro and M. Méziéres. M. 
Caro is a professor of philosophy ; he was essentially the rival of M. Taine, 
and represented spiritualism versus materialism, “If you vote for me, if 
I am allowed to enter the Academy,” said M. Caro modestly, when he made 
his round of visits, ‘it will be the idea of God that will enter with me.” 
This little phrase will give an exact idea of the simplicity and of the style of 
M. Caro. M. Méziéres, who was also elected, is also a professor in the Uni- 
versity. He does not profess to represent God; he contents himself with re- 
presenting Shakespeare and Goethe, on whom he has published several works. 

The elections take place with great solemnity. It is the tradition of the 
Academy not to furm any groups and to hold no conversations during the 
balloting. The members sit like judges round an immense table, and drop 
their ballots into the urn which is carried round the table. There were 
yesterday as many as eight ballotings for the election of Dumas, Mézidres, 
and Caro. 


Correspondence. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ’S LECTURES AT PENIKESE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation of Feb. 12 advertises a “ Tribune extra,” containing a 
full report of the lectures delivered by Professor Agassiz at Venikese last 
summer. Itis but justice to Professor Agassiz to say that any such reports 
were made without his authority, and have never been revised by him or by 
any one having a right to their publication.—Your obedient servant, : 


ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 
CamMBRIDGE, Feb. 14, 1874. 


A DESPONDENT SENTIMENTALIST. 


To THE EpITO OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is a number of months since I have trespassed on your columns. 
but I do so now to call attention to a recent letter of Mr. Wendell Phillips 
to Gen. B. F. Butler, which seems to me scarcely to have attracted tho 
notice it deserves. In some respects this letter is, to my mind, the nearest 
approach which has yet been made to a clear enunciation of correct principles 
of currency, but in other respects it is unworthy both of the * silver-tongued 
orator of New England” who wrote it, and of the “ grim soldier of New Or- 
leans” to whom it was written. 

I may be wrong, but I fear that in this letter can be traced the first indi- 
cations of failure in Mr. Phillips’s great natural powers. 


It is somewhat 
inconsequential. 


In the outset, with a flash of the 
old inspiration, Mr. P. seems to grasp our whole financial situation in the 
one magnetic phrase, that “ a debtor nation is always the slave of its ere- 
ditor.” This could not be improved. He then goes on to point out, with a 
logic which precludes reply, that it is the dearness of money which causes 
the American to compete at such disadvantage with the British producer, 
What remedy does he propose for that evil? And here suddenly the firm 
voice of the leader falters, and he goes on to propose a system of g 
mental loans at some 3 or 4 per cent. annual interest! In another man this 
would be timidity. Mr. Phillips surely cannot be unaware that in Great 
Britain interest now habitually ranges near the point named by him—at 
some 3 or 4 per cent. Hew could it, then, have escaped his obs rvation that 
in regulating this matter it is a superiority as regards cheapness of money, 
not an equality, which the American financier of the new school must secure 
How could Wendell Phillips, of all men, have failed to see that if we could 
compete with the English producer with interest at 4 per cent., we could 
annihilate him if we did not have to pay any interest at all? If twelve bun 

dred millions of currency would, as Mr. Phillips demonstrates, enable us to 


It smacks of old age. 


overn- 


like greenback trees. 
Mr. Phillips apparently fails to grasp the principles of the American 
domestic banking system, which is daily growing in popular favor. Why, I 
would ask, should the Government issue currency? Why, if it dues 
should the people pay 3 or 4 per cent. for it, instead of 2 or 1, pi 
nothing? Why should the people not issue their own currency ? and why 
should they pay any interest at all? We of the new school are well aware 
that we are lost if we are not logical, and therefore, in your colamns, which 
are devoted wholly to the views of the British finance theorists, I seek oeca- 
sion to show why we cannot follow Mr. Phillips into those illogical deduc- 
tions of which, two years ago, he could not have been guilty. He himself, 
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in his recent letter, says that “bills of exchange and checks are really cur- 
reney in their nature and effects as much as greevlacks,” and not only is 
this a0, but ninety-eight per cent. of our exchanges are effected through the 
first, while only two per cent. of them are effected through the last. Then, 
in the next breath, he proposes to'reduce this money—the people’s money, 
on which they pay no interest—by substituting for it Government money, on 
which they are to pay some 4 per cent. Surely this is a strange way of 
making money cheaper. That the mind which was yesterday the clearest 
avd most logical in all America should to-day have missed the path when it 
opened wide and straight before him, is a melancholy indication of decay. 
Does it not follow from the premises that the way to secure cheap money is, 
not to displace bills of exchange and checks—the ninety-eight per cent. of 
pon-interest-bearing money—by an infusion of more greenbacks—the two 
per cent. of interest-bearing money, but to do just the reverse? The one by 
law can be made money, or legal-tender, just as easily as the other. In 


place, then, of unlimited greenbacks, Mr. Phillips should have insisted on, 


unlimited checks and bills of exchange. Instead of making the Government 
every man’s banker, he should have sought to make every man his own 
banker. Instead of deciaring greenbacks legal-tenders at 4 per cent. 
interest, declare every man’s check or bill of exchange a legal-tender with- 
out any interest at all. The principle is too obvious and logieal to dwell 
upon. If abundant money, which is a legal-tender, at low interest is what 
we most need as a people, it is self-evident, it would seem, that yet more 
abundant money of the same sort, at no interest at all, would well-nigh 
translate us into gods. 

But even this is not the most distressing indieation the letter affords of the 
great Tribune’s mental decay. He not only makes in it illogical deductions, 
but he is gutity of what is little less than treasun to his own great record. 
He says that “a debtor nation is always the slave of its creditor”; and he 
says well. But is it not true also that the individual debtor is also the 
“slave” of his creditor? Mr. Phillips knows that he is; too often, alas! the 
fagitive slave! To liberate three million black slaves was much; how 
much more would it be to liberate forty million “ slaves,” white as well as 
biack! Wendell Phillips, the great apcstle of the oppressed in by-gone days, 
fails to meet the issue of the hour. Paying ivterest at 4 per cent. or 3 per 
cent., whether to the individual or the Government, is just as much a de- 
grading slavery as paying 10 per cent. or 12 per cent. Does Wendell Phillips 
in his old age, with all his great past recorded, openly advocate a law which 
mitigates slavery, but does net abolish it? In this case it is the principle, 
not the aniount of interest, which is at stake. The American people, in- 
dividually and collectively, are inherently honest, but they will not be 
“slaves,” nor will they pay that interest which is the badge of slavery. 
They will pay all that they owe, the moment their individual checks are made 
by law what the Government checks have been for now thirteen years—legal- 
tenders in payment of all debts public and private, domestic and foreign. 
More than this they cannot, and will not, much longer do. 

Yet I confers it is depressing to see how one after another our great lead- 
ers fail us. Lat after all, progress is made; each in his failure contributes 
something. The Pres‘dent has failed. But in his scheme for paying off the 
national debt through the annexation of San Domingo he showed an instinct 
in advance of his reasoning faculties; for, had we annexed the currency 
of that fortunate and prosperous isle as well as its soil, we should easily and 
at once have secured two years ago what we are now slowly and painfully ap- 
proaching. Baulked by a factious opposition in that project, Gev. Grant’s recent 
lucid expositions of the * balance-of-trade” theory and of the principles of sil- 
ver currency, place him as a government financier not, perhaps, on the level of 
Hamilton, but certaiuly higher than Gallatin. He showed iu them peculiarly 
that ‘‘sound, strong common-sense ” so frequently attributed to him. Mr. 
Boutwell has also failed. Yet be contributed to our science of American 
economy the obscure, but important and previously undiscovered, truth that 
“money paid by us to carriers in foreign bottoms was the same as so much 
money thrown into the sea.” He also first perceived and dared boldly state 
the fundamental principle of our national finance, that a Government note 
payable as soon as might be, but at no fixed date, is a note which need not 
be paid at all. This surely was a great step in advance. Mr. Richardson 
committed the fatal error of trying, through his “ five-dollars-in-silver” sys- 
tem, to entrap the country back into the specie-payment delusion; fortu- 
nately for us and himself he failed; and he has nobly redeemed himself by 
inventing the “currency reserve ” to supplement “ the-movement-of-crops ” 
theory, which is destined to prove the corner-stone of American financial 
freedom, We shall, | fancy, very shortly find ourselves “‘ moving the crops ” 
all the year round. Last of all, aud greatest of all, Wendell Phillips has 
failed. He saw clearer and went further than any one else; but at the last 
moment, with the great goal nearly reached, his vigoreua mind scemed smit- 
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ten with the inconsequence of age. His days of usefulness may, perhaps, 

be drawing to a close ; but even when drivellivg in his dotage he will always 

he respected by every SENTIMENTALIST. 
Boston, February 15, 1874. 


show E lovers of odd reading will fiud something to their taste in Mr. Alcott's 

‘Records of a School,’ which has been long out of print, and is to be re- 
published by Roberts Bros., Boston. Of the same epoch are Margaret Ful- 
ler’s works, of which this house will publish a uniform uew edition in six 
volumes. ‘ Helpful Thoughts for Young Men,’ being mostly ex-President 
Woolsey’s addresses to Yale graduating classes, is announced by D. Lothrop 
& Co.——Estes & Lauriat have in press au ‘ Elementary History of Art tor 
Schools and Seif-Instructien,’ by N. D'Anvers.——The Massachusetts Legis- 
lature has appointed Mr. Alexander Agassiz to be his father’s successor as 
trustee of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. A number of the leading 
citizens of Boston bave undertaken to raise $300,000, to make the Museum 
emphatically a memorial of Professor Agassiz.——Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of the U.S. Naval Observatory, has been awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society for his tables of Neptune and Uranus, and other 
mathematical works, and has also been elected a correspondent of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences in the section of Astronomy, to replace M. Valz.——\Mr. 
Oliver Johnson, for many years editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
and now one of the editors of the Christian Union, has begun in the latter 
journal (Feb. 11) a series of papers on the “ Barly Anti-Slavery Days.” Mr. 
Johnson was the youngest of the “twelve men who organized the first anti- 
slavery society in the United States on the principle of immediate, in dis- 
tinction from gradual, emancipation,” and purposes giving his personal recol- 
lections of scenes and events at the inception of the anti-slavery movement. 
We hope he will not be fettered by the form of history, and wil! 
make a liberal use of anecdote and of personal descriptions. In his last 
annual report, President Eliot of Harvard spoke of the necessity of instruc- 
tion in the history of the five arts, especially in their relations to literature. 
We now learn that this want is to be supplied, the chosen lecturer being 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton—a selection in which the University has assuredly 
Deen most judicious and most fortunate. 


—The Park Commissioners were told on the 4th inst. that a statue was 
ready of Elias Howe, the sewing-machine inventor—a summons, as it were, 
for public taste to come up once more and take its punishment gamely. The 
figure is a mechanical bit of portraiture, without elevation and without art. 
It is liked by the confidants of the sewing-machine trade, because it minutely 
represents the hat, the staff, the neck-gear, and the button-holes which were 
the equipment of the excellent mechanician when living. The statue, too, is 
praised for so happily hitting off its subject’s legs, which in life, and when in 
a natural standing position, approached too closely at the knees for ideal 
symmetry ; but the artist might here have not disdained to take a leaf from 
the heroine of ‘ Felix Holt,’ who, without denying the merits of Whitefield, 
put a veil over his bust in the parlor, since Providence, doubtless for wise 
ends, had ordained that the good man should squint. The sculptor likewise 
offers some bas-reliefs of sewing-girls and the like, designed in the most modest 
style of familiar gravestone art. We would fortify the minds of the Cow- 
missioners towards their duty, disobliging as it must often necessarily be, by 
reminding them what a lasting bond is understood in any of their accept- 
ances. Few things are so impossible to destroy as a public statue once sect 
up. Before its elevation, it is a mere work of sculpture, and criticism ha: 
some chance to operate on it in the interests of good taste ; but once erected. 
the image becomes the representation of a principle, an opinion, or a fait!, 
and avy reflection upon it is no longer taken as an artistic exception, but es 
hostility to some creed. Even revolutions cannot usually settle the uglies' 
mouumeuts; they too often form again, like the Vendéme corkscrew, avi 
come into eminence on a new wave of public feeling. We wish we cou'd 
pursue this theme; for the Howe statue is not the only menace. Some gene- 
rous exiles from the land of cakes have subscribed for a bronze of Burns—: 
desirable subject; but we must needs wince at learning that the artist is tv 
be the same Mr. Steeli who has duplicated for our park the Edinburgh efliz) 
of Scott—that unhappy mass which suggests to most people who see it som: 
new and forbidding form of pudding. The model of the Kosciusko statue. 
too, has been accepted at the hands of a young artist of talent, M. Kw: 
kowski. The work is one of promise rather than performance; aud the 
patriotic blazon made of the Polish arms for the front of the pedestal, and 
the curious association suggested, as Kosciusko, in a peasant frock, defends 
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the American flag, show a kind of unbalanced inventiveness not yet ready 
for monumental work. We have alluded to three statues; we should like, 
lest we find no other chance, to call attention to a fourth, though it is not, 
to our Joss, meant for Central Park. We refer to the Putvam, destined for 
Hartford, the last finished work of Mr. Ward. 
pecially an ornamental figure. The Continental uniform and the weapons 


tis a fine, vigorous, and es- 


avd accoutrements of the Revolution are made, in the spirit of decorative re- 
search which has controlled the artist, to wear an aspect as buoyantly rich 
as the draperies of Coysevox or Bernini; while the flourishing hair aud the 
smallest haberdashery details are most elegantly and artiully chiselled. We 
do not particularly know why Mr. Ward has chosen the figure of blunt old 
Israel for this treatment en orfcvrerie ; but we do justice to the strovg sense 
of the picturesque which has produced so brilliant and vivacious a work. It, 
as well as the figure of Howe, has been cast with great skill by Wood. 


—The women’s temperance crusade may probably strengthen the 
effort which has lately been made to obtain a national commission of enquiry 
concerning the liquor traffic. <A petition for such a commission, very 
numerously signed, was presented to Congress by the leading temperance 
organizations of the country, and was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
which granted a hearing to the petitioners January 16. These were repre- 
sented by Messrs. A. M. Powell, William E. Dodge, and J. N. Stearns. 
Congress is asked to appoint a commission of five or more competent per- | 
sons—a physician, a lawyer, a business man, ‘a representative of the moral 
sentiment of the country,” aud “a respectable representative of the liquor 
interest ’—to enquire and take testimony as to the results of the liquor traffic 
in connection with crime, pauperism, the public health, the moral, social, 
and intellectual well-being of the people, and concerning prohibitory legisla- 
tion in the several States; and to recommend what “additional” legislation, 
if any, would be beneficial on the part of Congress to suppress, in the sphere 
of national authority, the traffic in alcoholic liquors as beverages. The word 
“additional” refers to the United States statutes prohibiting the sale of 
liquors to the Indians; and the petitioners did not suggest that Congress 
could interfere with the traffic anywhere but in the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, though the Government’s relations to it as a souree of 
national revenue might properly be the concern of Congress. However, the 
statistics were the main object of the petitioners, and there can be no doubt 
that they would be as legitimately collected as any of those usually em- 
braced in the census; their great utility is also beyond question. Messrs. 
Wilson of Indiana and Jewett of Ohio, members of the Judiciary Committee, 
may possibly be disposed, without other reminder from their constituents 
than the daily reports of the women’s anti-liquor crusade in their respective 
States, to favor the appointment of the Commission of Enquiry. 








—It happens that one of the ladies elected to a place on the Public 
School Committee in Boston the other day had afterwards the misfor- 
tune to become deranged in intellect. That there was any connection be- 
tween this calamity and the election is not asserted or suggested, so 
far as we know, but it seems that at an “indignation meeting” held 
in Boston for the purpose of condemning with proper severity the 
injustice and unwisdom of the action which excluded the four chosen ladies 
from the committee, there was a reference made to the unfortunate lady 
above-mentioned, and this has brought forward one of “the small secrets 
of literature,” as Mr. Anthony Trollope says. What we know of it we gather 
from a note sent to the Boston Commonwealth by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
a sister-in-law of the late Mr. Hawthorne. It seems that one gentleman 
present at the meeting declared “ very authoritatively ” that the deranged 
lady was “ the original from which Mr. Hawthorne painted his Hilda of the 
‘Marble Faun.’” “But,” says Miss Peabody, slightly rebuking the precipi- 
tancy of the gentleman so angry with the School Board, “ the lady in ques- 
tion needs no adventitious interest derived from romantic associations to 
make her memory precious and her gifts and character held in profoundest 
respect.” She was not, however, the original of Hilda: “ [ know, from per- 
sonal conversation with my brother-in-law, that neither of the women in the 
‘Mable Faun’ were portraits, aud that Mr. Hawthorne never drew por- 
traits in his novels, not being intent upon character-drawing but only upon 
illustration of great spiritaal truths, as both Mr. Edwin Whipple and Rey. 
Mr. Mayo have suggested in reviews of him of which I heard Mr. Hawthorne 
speak, saying that they had discovered his secret”’—if secret it ever was. 
Miss Peabody adds that when the ‘ Blithedale Romance’ came out the same 
charge was brought against it as against Hilda. Mr. Hawthorne on that 
occasion teld Miss Peabody that whenever he referred to a real person he 
gave the real name, as in saying that, “‘in one particular, Zenobia reminded 
him of Margaret Fuller, though so different in all else ;” aud he acknowledged 
that in Hilda’s case he had borrowed one trait from a friend of Miss Peabody's 
and of his own, whom, however, Hilda resembied in no other respect. 
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—Amidst the discussion of the question raised by Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
whether Americans hate England. the Sun of thiscity has given rise to another : 
whether Mr. Bervard Quaritch, the eminent London bookseller, has “an intense 
dislike of the United States, which he is said to take pleasure in exhibiting to 


Americaus visiting his shop in Piccadilly.” ' 


‘he Sun, in reviewing lately with 


praise Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue of his collection of old books, made the alle- 






gation which we have just quoted. The writer does not seem to have spoken 
from personal knowledge, and we presume there are pleuty of Americans 
whose information or experience is precisely the reverse of his. As solitary 
examples count for much in disproving a charge of this nature, we may, toi 
our part, state that we happen to know of very friendly relations existing 
between Mr. Quaritch and an American resident in London, who fs, more- 
over, a typical American. However, Mr. Quaritch prefers to testify on this 
subject bimself, and in a letter addressed December 27 to the Sun, he says 
that its writer could not have made a greater mistake : 

“Indeed, a ‘ peculiarity ’ for which 1 am noted—and not always charita- 
bly noted—is a proneness to give warmer welcome to visitors from the 
United States than to most others. T try to make my house a regular place 
of call and centre of interest for Americans in London; and fT believe that 
no one from the States who has entered my ‘shop in Piccadilly’ is unaware 
of the fact. This conduct is not dictated by any special predilection for peo 
ple who happen to have been born in the lands between the Atlantic and the 

-acifie ; but because I believe the great Republic is heir of a marvellous 

future, and that her children will predominate amongst the inhabitants of a 
renovated world.” 
Mr. Quaritch goes on to say that, holding this view of the destiny of the 
United States, he takes a pleasure ‘‘in bestowiug special cultivation upon 
the soil that seems most fertile”; and that, without any lofty profession of 
sentimental philanthropy, “ by the simple process of buying and selling what 
is useful or good,” he aims to do lis part in seattering the seeds of culight- 
enment and civilization. He adds a tew well-merited words of reprobation 
“ for the system of vexatious duties by which the Government of the United 
States so lately endeavored to restrict the importation of books,” The 
writer in the Sun appears to have been much too fast. 

—The long and busy earcer of M. Jules Michelet has just come to a close, 
He died at Paris on the 19th instant, having entered upon his seventy-sixth 
year in August last. He early became known in semi-eduecational, semi- 
literary circles; in 1221 he oceupied a professorial chair in a provincial col- 
lege, and towards the end of his term of service, when of the age of twenty- 
five, wade the first of his many publications—his * Tableau Chronologique ’ 
and his ‘Tableaux Synehroniques’ of modern history. Five years after 
this eame the Revolution of 1830, and, on the accession of M. Guizot to 
power, M. Michelet was in high favor. He was made Chief of the Historie 
Section of the Archives, and in 132, Guizot feeling compelled to give up bis 
labors at the Sorbonne, designated Michelet to lecture in his place. After 
1230 his activity as an historical student and writer increased, and he 
planned and executed numerous works with a rapidity which perhaps 
speaks as well for his geal, industry, and quickness of apprehension, as 
for his solid judgment or his enduring reputation. Still, it is to be said 
that there is at the bottom of Michelet’s books an amount of research into 
original authorities that would net be suspected by the reader while wonder 
the intluence of his brilliant and pictorial qualities ; aud it must be said also 
that for many years he contributed, together with Guizot, Mignet, Thiers, and 
the two Thierrys, to give that impulse to historical writing which is one of 
the most noticeable literary features of the reign of Louis Philippe. In 1831 
came an ‘Introduction to Universal History,’ a paraphrastie translation of 
Vico’s ‘Scienza Nuova, and a work on the Roman Republic. In 
1233 appeared the first volume of his ‘ History of France,’ which was 
not vrought to the last volume till 1866. In this same year, 1733, he 


| pat forth a volume entitled ‘Memoirs of Luther,’ consisting mainly of 


excerpts from Luther's writings. In 1°38 he obtained the chair of 
History and Moral Science in the College of France, and soon began to take 
very marked ground against Romanists aud Jesuits, whom he bad always ani- 
madverted against and whom he now attacked in three successive volumes— 
‘Of the Jesuits,’ ‘Of the Priest, the Wife, and the Family,’ and * Of the People.’ 
The first of these appeared in 1843, the last in 1546; and as Michelet’s deino- 
cratie ardor was at this time as warm as his religious ardor, and his lectures 
showed it, the Government of Louis Philippe found it advisable to suppress 
him, and his lectures ceased. They were resumed, bowever, after the Revo- 
lution of °43 and continued till, in 1951, Louis Napoleon silenced the lectu- 
rer; and in the same year, because of a refusal to take the oath after the 
coup Cciat, his office of Chief of the Archives, which he had held twenty 
years, was taken from him. In the retirement in which he afterwards 
remained he devoted himself with renewed diligence to composition, His 
‘France,’ ‘ French Revolution,’ and ‘ Women of the French Revolution’ 
were brought to a close in this period ; and, besides this gathering together 


’ of seattered threads, between his first retirement and bis death he 
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labor—the one which has made him best 
France and to the general publie, with which his 
numerous historical works and his innumerable articles in various publica- 
tions have had slight appreciation. 


entered on a new field of 


known outside of 


The works of this last period of his life 
are ‘ La Femme,’ ‘ L’Amour,’ ‘ L’Oiseau,’ ‘ L’Insecte,’ ‘La Mer,’ and half a 
dozen others similar, of which all are known in this country by translation. 
The first two, however, are best known. They made some sensation on their 
first appearance bothat home and abroad, and here they did something for the 
agitation of the woman question—one set of disputants urging that if ‘ La 
Feunme’ aud ‘L'Amour’ proved anything they proved too much, as proving 
that “ God did not know how to make a woman”; while the other side, on 
the contrary, held that they were not only written with rare delicacy, ten- 
dermess, and generosity, but that they showed that God had made woman to 
be the equal of man, and required that she should be cared for by him with 
The truth seems to be that they were 
rather fantastical books, with much sentiment in them of a not very bracing 
kind, and some truths in them well worth heeding by the thoughtless among 
men and women, but these so presented as rather to displease the thought- 
ful. Like the historical works of their author, they may be said to have now 
had their day. 


vigilance, suavity, and kindness. 


-—On the 9th instant occurred at Berlin the death of David Friedrich Strauss, 
the German theologian and rationalistic philosopher, whose life and writings 
have made more noise thronghout Christendom, at once within and without 


philosophical and theological circles, than those of any other one man of 


our time. This was because with great independence of mind, and though 
without flippaney, yet[without any reverence for received dogma and without 
the least care as to what feelings he shocked, the youthful Strauss brought 
to a foeus in a popularly intelligible book all the dispersed, vague objec- 
tions to Christianity that for more than a generation had been floating in 
the atmosphere of all Protestaut countries. His ‘Leben Jesu’ was more 
than a popularly intelligible bock, in that it was sufficiently supplied with 
learning and sufficiently conformed to philosophic and scientific methods 
to challenge the attention of the ablest philosophers and theologians ; and 
around it was waged a war of extreme bitterness which, we may say, has 
had results beveficial to both parties to the contest. With the publication 
of the ‘ Leben Jesu’ began that peculiar phase of Christological literature 
which has been so prominent a feature of religious discussion during *he last 
half-century, and in which it is sought to explain away by entirely natural 
and reasonable causes all the wonders of the Gospel accounts of Christ’s 
nature, works, and mission. Strauss, as a warm disciple of Hegel, we may 
suppose to have cared least for that portion of his work for which the or- 
dinary reader of it cared most—namely, the iconoclastic portion, to which 
he owed his widespread popular reputation in two continents. In that, 
his object was to show that the Gospel narratives were mythical; that 
they were in substance a mass of legendary lore which had grown up 
around the true history, never written, of a refurming Jewish rabbi of 
the first century. Miracles, he said, are impossibilities; that Jesus, 
then, was a supernatural person is not to be believed; to say that the 
diseipfes who had personal knowledge of him wrote the narratives 
which are so full of supernatural incidents is to charge them with deliberate 
falsification; we therefore do best to think of the Gospels as made up in 
part of highly exaggerated accounts of things that may or may not have 
really happened, and of symbolical poetic forms in which, for convenience 
of teaching, the disciples clothed their Mastei’s doctrines. Having laid 
down these dicta—which some of his opponents regarded as not exactly the 
proper antecedent dicta for “an historic critique without presuppositions and 
preassumptions ”—and having brought forward some rather useless support 
for them in the shape of alleged contradict‘ons in Scripture, Strauss pre- 
ceeded with his main task. This was to show what Christianity really, in 
its essence, is. As the late Mr. Maurice, according to the late Mr. Mill, 
apent much of his life in “ proving to his own mind that the Church of Eng- 
land had known everything from the first, and that all the truths on the 
ground of which the Church has been attacked are not only consistent with 
the Thirty-nine Articles, but are better understood and expressed in those 
Articles than by any oue who rejects them,” so Strauss, at this period of his 
life (etat. sue 26-27), found that what the early Christians had really done, 
though of course unconse‘ously, was to give in their system a concrete de- 
velopment of certain of the philosophical truths of Hegelianism. As bis- 
tory, the Gospels were to be rejected ; as embodying philosophic dogma, 
vo; for in idea they are essentially true. God, the essence of ‘the universe, 
first rises to ce msciousness in humanity; humanity is God manifest in 
the flesh; and the career of Christ symbolizes the moral history 
of the race—sivless, working mirac'es, dying, rising, ascending to heaveu. 
For some time this work led Strauss a troubled life. It is told of Neander 
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that being consulted by the Berlin educational authorities as to the Suppres- 
sion of the ‘ Leben Jesu,’ he answered that its author aimed at leaving Chris. 
tianity no basis in history ; but that as the work was written in the scientific 
spirit, it should be combatted in the forum of science alone. This advier, 
however, was not generally followed. And in truth, if Strauss’s opponents 
disregarded it, so to a certain extent did Strauss’s friends. He had to vive 
up his tutorship at Tibingen, and in 1€59 a professorship at Zurich to which 
he had been elected ; but his work went through three or four editions in as 
many years, and by-and-by (1846) it was translated into English by Miss Ma- 
rian Evans, or “‘ George Eliot.” Strauss wasall his life an indefatigable student 
and writer, and it is but a little while since, at the age of sixty-five, he gave 
to the world his ‘Old Faith and the New ’—a sort of summing-up of his re- 
ligious opinions and a testament to posterity. It is pessimistic in philosophy, 
but lightened by certain musical and literary theories which will have their 
consolatory uses to some, and which will remind others of a remark of 
Tholuck’s, if they have ever seen it, to the effect that “ our German philoso- 
phers, having disposed of the truths of Christianity in the interests of the 
higher criticism, are now warmly advocating the necessity of taking regular 
walks daily.” The list of Strauss’s works is a long one. Best known are his 
‘ Life of Jesus,’ ‘ Christian Dogmatics in its Historical Development and its 
Conflict with Modern Science,’ ‘The Old Faith and the New,’ and in lite- 
rature his ‘ Life of Ulrich Von Hutten’ and ‘ Life of Schubert.’ 


MAN AND APES.* 

(HE problems of man’s origin and relations, and the nature and value of 

the differences between the distinct races by which he is represented in 
the present world, have long been much-agitated questions, concerning 
which many and very diverse views have been entertained. The extreme 
opposed phases are or have been advocated by two men of equal eminence. 
One (Prof. Agassiz) has assumed (1) that Man, far from being of one species, is 
represented by types as different from each other as the “chimpanzee and 
gorilla,” in the case of “ the Mandingo and the Guinea negro,” or as are they 
in contrast with the orang, in the case of the negro “ species” compared 
with the “ Malay” or “ white man” (and is therefore develeped in gevera of 
a number of species); (2) that these diverse types are primitive ones, 
‘created ” with their present characteristics; and (3) that they first came 
into existence, not in pairs, but in extensive communities or “ nations.” The 
distinguished author of this hypothesis energetically opposed the belief that 
all mankind have originated from a single pair, contending that “the cousc- 
quence of [that] alternative, which is contrary to all the modern results ot 
science, runs inevitably into the Lamarckian development theory.” The 
other (Mr. Darwin) affirms (1) that Man, although varying, exhibits no sach 
differences in his several races as are observable between different genera, 
and that the intergradation of those races renders it at least very doubtful 
whether they are more than mere varieties; he also believes (2) that these 
several races have become differentiated from a primitive stock, and consv- 
quently that they are descendants from the same common progenitors ; and 
(3) that those common progenitors themselves were offshoots from the same 
stock as the apes. 

The prevision of Prof. Agassiz, announced just before the dawn of Dar- 
winism (and substantially repeated in his latest utterances), has been fully 
realized by the subsequent history of science; and the alternative has been 
chosen, but searcely in accordance with the expectations of the eminent 
prophet. While he remained almost the sole exponent of his school, the 
development theory has been very generally applied in explanation of man’s 
origin; indeed, in the words of Mivart, “it is interesting to note that 
whereas a few years ago the notion of the brute origin of man was yehe 
mently and all but universally scouted, the public [of England] are now 
carried by a wave of sentiment in a diametrically opposite direction, and 
there is even a widely diffused sympathy with notions which but lately were 
found so unpalatable.” It is as an evolutionist that Mr. Mivart discusses the 
question of “man and the apes,” and he brings to the discussion the same 
views as those advocated in his celebrated ‘ Genesis of Species’; indeed, he 
considers that “the characters and relations exhibited to us by the history 
of the highest order of mammals—the order Primates, common to us and to 
the apes—seem not only fully to corroborate, but to aecentuate and inten- 
sify, the arguments advanced in the ‘ Genesis of Species’ in support of what 
the author believes to be the more philosophical conception of the cause and 
nature of ‘ specifie genesi3’ generally ” (p. 186). His status has been aptly 
defined, in comparison with one of the founders of the doctrine of naiural 
selection, in the statement that he is more of an evolutionist than Wallace, 


** Man and Apes. An Exposition of Structural Resemblances and Differences bear- 
ing upon Questions of Affinity and Origin. 
Appleton & C». 1874. 16mo. 
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inasmuch as he derives the body of man from the apes; and less afa Dar- 
winist, since he admits to a very limited extent the doctrine of natural 
selection. He is even sometimes intemperate in the tone of his language re- 
garding Mr. Darwin and his views, but it is not obvious in what respects his 
own explanations are superior to Darwin’s. It would, however, detain us too 
long to consider them carefully ; therefore we proceed to the main point of 
his arguinent. 

The work in question is simply a republication of articles which origin- 
ally appeared in the Popular Science Review, the first and second parts of 
the volume having been published as a “ first part” or article in that maga- 
zine for April, 1873 (v. 12, pp. 113-137), and the third part of the work as 
the “second part” or article in the periodical for July, 1873 (v. 12, pp. 243- 
264). This information has been, rather injudiciously, entirely withheld in 
ihe yolume. The first part or chapter (pp. 1-83) is devoted .to the con- 
sideration of the ‘external form, habits, geographical distribution and 
classification” of the primates, and concludes with a table exhibiting the 
author’s views respecting their arrangement ; and it will be noticed that he 
has modified his former views by the degradation of the lowest of the 
American mouvkeys from the rank of a “family ” (Hapalide) to that of a 
“ sub-family ” (Hapaline) of the “family Cebide.” The second part (pp. 
84-133) is limited to the examination of the “external skeleton (skin and 
hair) and internal skeleton (the bones).” The third part (pp. 134-193) con- 
tinues the account of the structure, “ the nervous system, visceral anatomy,” 
and concludes with a “summary of characters and questions of affinity and 
origin.” 

Both of the chapters on the structural characteristics of the order, so far as 
they go, merit avd will doubtless receive the approbation of the reader, as 
Mr. Mivart has had more than usually good opportunities for the observa- 
tion and study of the animals, and has brought to the task of examination 
a well-trained mind as well as hand. Nevertheless, while admitting his 
facts, we are compelled to dissent from his conclusions, believing that he 
bas brought certain agreements into too prominent relief, and (unintention- 
ally of course) too much subordinated the differences which exist between 
those forms asserted to be most nearly allied; in other words, while the 
facts given are veritable ones, they are not in sufficient number. We there- 
fore will first glance at the conclusions, and then briefly review the evidence 
which has led to them. 

Mr. Mivart’s conclusions, in a few words, are: (1) “ Man” is a compound 
of body (‘‘ massa corporea”) and mind (soul). (2) Man’s body is derived, 
by “process of natural evolution,” from an ape-like progenitor, and is the 
legitimate object of zoilogical investigation. (3) Man’s “ mind” or “ soul” 
is an independent creation, and is the special subject of psychological (or 
theological) investigation. (4) Man’s nearest existing relative, whatever it 
may be (“ whether in the chimpanzee, the siamang, or the orang”), “is not 
presented by the much-vaunted gorilla.” 

The first three propositions need not detain us, a suflicient basis being 
found in the admission that man’s body is derived from a pre-existing ani- 
mal, and (by implication) that the mind has no anatomical equivalent dis- 
tinet from any organ or part of organ in the lower forms. The concluding 
proposition, it will be observed, is a negative rather than an affirmative one, 
but the author evidently still leans to the view (though less decidedly than 
formerly) that the nearest relations of man (or at least the forms exhibiting 
the greatest number of characters in common;with him) are the gibbons; 
he, however, asserts for the brain of the orang the greatest similarity to that 
of man. 

The similarity of the orang’s brain to man’s has been frequently ad- 
verted to, and before our author (as he himself relates), by Gratiolet, 
Rolleston, Marshall, and Schroeder van der Kolk, and Vrolik, and yet we 
must confess our inability to discover any more resemblance between the 
two than between man’s and the chimpanzee’s or gorilla’s. According to 
Mr. Mivart, the resemblance exists in (1) the greater height of the frontal 
lobe ; (2) the reduction of the occipital lobe ; (3) the development of “ bridg- 
ing conyolutions ”; and (4) the more;horizontal trend of the temporal lobes, 
The frontal lobe is certainly much developed in height, and, indeed, to such 
an extent as relatively to exceed man’s, and to produce a greater difference 
in the coatour of the brain compared with his than that exhibited by the 
chimpanzee’s, while the only other common characteristics referred to (if 
their existence be granted) do not result in producing greater resemblance ; 
moreover, in the case of the “bridging convolutions,” the homological iden- 
tity (and therefore significance) is very doubtful, and even if conceded, 
according to Mr. Mivart himself (in reference to the cebi ), would be of very 
doubtful value. A style of comparison, indeed, which results in the “ pro- 
posal for speaking of the gorilla as but a babvon, of the chimpanzee as a 
macaque, and of the orang as a gibbon,” must be either radically defective 
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ation. 


| (as the rest of the organization is entirely in disaccord with such approx- 


imations), or the brain yields very deceptive indications. 
From the consideration of the brain Mr. Mivart proceeds to the com- 
parison of the several forms ef primates with man, aud sums up his results 


| ina numerical presentation of the characteristies in which they severally * re- 





semble” man, as well as those in which they * differ.’ Thus the gorilla 
presents 12 points of resemblance and 5 of difference 7 of 
likeness and an indefinite number of difference; the orang, [2 of likeness 
and 8 of difference; and ** some or other of the gibbons are most like man in” 
22 points, and “all differ’ in 6. The fallaey of this exposition lurks in 
the factitious prominence given to certain arbitrarily selected characters 
and the ignoring of the more pervasive similarities. 


; the chimpanzee, 


Thus, while it may be 
true that “some or other of the gibbons are most like mau in” twenty-two 
points, several of those points are only of specific value (for Mr. Mivart ad- 
mits no generic difference between the siamang and typical gibbons); others 
only expressive of proportions of isolated parts; and still others vegative 
characters, due to a corresponding simplicity or want of development of 
parts; and in most cases the structures furnishing the elements of like- 
ness are, as a whole, less similar to those of man than are the corre- 
sponding parts of the larger simiada, and especially the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla. 

Mr. Mivart (p. 178) anticipates the answer “ that certain of these cha- 
racters have arisen in total independence,” and confesses that * this reply is 
no doubt true”; ‘ but how,” be objects, “ are we to discriminate between 
those which are inherited and those which are independently acquired?” 
“What characters could well be thought, @ priori, less likely to be indepen- 
dently acquired than a more or less developed chin, such as man shares 
with the siamang alone, or a slightly aquiline nose, such as that foand in the 
hoolock gibbon, and often in the human species?” or (to continue the ob- 
jections from the same basis) the oblique ridges of the grinding teeth, not 
found in the gibbons, but common to man, the large apes, and some Ame- 
ricau monkeys; or the exceptional number of wrist-bones common to man, 
the chimpanzee, the gorilla, and the lemuroid indris? A sufficient reply 
seems to be that, inasmuch as the agreements noted (and causa arqumenti 
conceded) exist between forms admitted to be widely diverse, and do not ex- 
tend to those equally admitted to be near relations, the question simply is 
which of the two alternatives is the more probable—(1) that these characters 
have been ingependently acquired, whatever may be the @ priori improbabi- 
Jities ; or (2), that they have been inherited without interruption from the 
several types which share the characters? Mr. Mivart surely does not 
accept the latter alternative, and has doubtless chiefly marshalled his formi- 
dable objections with reference to his concluding question, viz. : If such eon- 
ditions arise independently, and are not indicative of genetic affinity, “* what 
other single character can with certainty be deemed to be valid evidence of 
affinity of the kind?” Again a sufficient reply is, that no single character 
furnishes conclusive evidence, and that, while single characters vary im- 
mensely in the significance of their evidence, it is only the agreement in 
many characters that offers conclusive testimony of the affinity of any given 
types. But it behooves us to be careful lest we combine distinet species, 
sclect from them specific characters, and, throwing such into a common 
stock, contrast the aggregate with specifie characters of other forms; and 
lest, too, we overlook the all-pervading similarity in regarding certain iso- 
lated points of apparent resemblance. 

We have already adverted to the defects in the enumeration of the man 
like characters of the gibbons, and need only add that the six points of 
difference might be extended almost ad infinitum ; and the more these com- 
parisons should be extended, the more conspicuous would become the resem- 
blance of the chimpanzee and gorilla (for the admission of one carries the 
other) to man, and at length the conviction must arise that in those forms 
man must admit his nearest living kin. In them, doubtless, we have the 
forms most like (but still very much modified) that pithecoid frem which 
man has developed ; and not (comparatively) much farther back a common 
ancestor must have existed, himself the representative of a line from which 
previously the ancestral stock of the orangs, and still previously that of the 
gibbons, diverged. Long before these differentiations had taken place, the 
features distinctive of the monkeys of the Old and New Worlds had been 
developed, and our anthor indeed thinks “that the various common charac- 
ters they exhibit are but parallel modifications, due simply to similarity as 
to the exigencies of life to which they are respectively opposed,” and thus in 
this case admits for teleology more than he is usually willing to concede to 
it. “ Fossil remains,” he says, ‘as yet unknown may bridge over the gulf 
at present existing between these families.” ‘ Nevertheless, the author be- 
lieves that it is far more likely that tropical geological explorations may re- 
veal to us latisternal apes more human than any now existing, rather than 
that they will bring to our knowledge forms directly connecting the simi- 
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ade and cebide.’ In this opinion naturalists generally will undoubtedly 


agree with him, but it is only in the tropical regions of the Old World that 


uch remains ean be looked for with any probability of discovery. It will be | 


idle to look for them in Europe, and much more in America; but wherever | 


and whevever that “missing link” may be found, we confidently predict 
that it will prove to be more nearly related to the African apes than to 
the Asiatic ones, 


ROBERT DALE OWEN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 

TULIS autobiography of Mr. Robert Dale Owen is in several ways interest- 

ing, and there is one way in which many American readers will find it 
grotesquely interesting: it reealls by a contrast of a lively kind the porten- 
tous Mumbo-Jumbo Dale Owen of the last generation ; the Owen of the 
late James Gordon Bennett and similar saviors of society—Owen the 
atheistic or deistie socialist, the free-lover, the associate of Fanny Wright, 
the New Harmonist and Fourierite, the Owen who was everything that 
could be subversive, irreligious, wild-headed, and unbusinesslike. What 


these good-natured and evidently truthful pages have to show us in place of 


the half-malignant, half-lunatic and ludicrous monster of forty or fifty years 
ago, is a person who will be admitted to be decidedly human, and one to 
whom few readers will, pow at all events, deny much of their good-will and 
much of their respect. An ertire good-will and good-likiug and a tempered 
respect and admiration most readers will cheerfully accord. And on 
coming to consider all the good that Robert Owen and his son, Robert Dale 
Owen, intended and ardently desired, all the good for which they prepared 
the way at the cost of so great sacrifices to themselves, and all the good that 
they actually accomplished, the reader most disposed to smile or to sigh at 
some of the idiosyncrasies of the meu, and some of the precipitate enthu- 
siasim and confident miscalculation of the men as reformers, will be ready 
enough to acknowledge that mankind owes them a debt; and will be dis- 


posed to reflect on the truth that it is not alone by the deliberate “ counsel of 


, 


the wise and valor of the brave” that the world has been brought to the 
point at which it now is and at which we enjoy it, but that the undeliberate 
aud undiseriminating temerity and haste of those to whom the name of wise 
bas been refused, have also had their share in the work, and must be passed 
over neitber in our calculations nor our thanksgivings. 

So far as concerns the frankness of its references to himself and his own 
affairs, Mr. Owen’s book is exceedingly autobiographical ; but as regards the 
matter presented, a very large portion is taken up with an account of his 
father, Robert Owen, and his grandfather, David Dale. These were both 
remarkable men, and we were on the point of saying that they are worth 
attention not only for their individual characters’ sake, but, in a less degree, 
as being typical Scotchmen of their rank and time. In fact, however, 
Robert Owen, although he spent most of his life in Scotland and was early 
brought under Seotch influences, was by birth a Welshman. Half in fun 
and half in earnest, his son suggests that as Mr. Owen was once assured 
that his pedigree could be traced back to the princes of North Wales, he 
may have had for one of his ancestors that 

** Owen swift and Owen strong, 
Fairest flower of Roderick’s stem, 
Gyneth’s shield and Britain's gem ‘’"— 
of whom we may read in Gray’s ode. But leaving the pedigree (it being a 
Welsh one) to be taken for granted as reaching back even to Adam and Eve, 
we first find our Owens in the person of Robert, who in the year 1771, at 
the age of ten years, was sent up to London, his travelling expenses paid 
and ten dollars in his pocket, to seek his fortune. It was to be sought with 
the aid of an elder brother, who, six weeks after Robert’s arrival, sent him 
to be ashop-boy with a good old Scotch linen-draper in Stamford ; and from 
that day on, we are told, the child maintained himself. Going back to Lon- 
don after four years’ absence, he became a salesman on wages of twenty- 
five pounds a year, with board and lodging. It was a hard place, his work, 
as he used to tell, often keeping him up until two hours past midnight, so that 
the boy had to crawl to bed by the help of the balusters; and the 
rule of the shop being not only that the salesmen should be in their places 
by eight o’clock in the morning, but that they should have previously under- 
gone the hair-dresser. Boy as Owen was, he each morning had to wait 
his turn for the barber to powder, pomatum, and curl his hair, giving 
it two large curls on the side and a stiff pigtail down behind, after which 
the young salesman was spruce and ready for customers. ‘It is good for a 
ian that he bear the yoke iu his youth,” and Owen usually lived well 
up to the requirements of this implied precept ; but the hair-dressing seems 
to have proved too burdensome for the countryman of Glendower, and at 
the end.of six months he betook himself to Manchester, to an easier place 


**’ Threading My Way. By Robert Dale Owen.’ {New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
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and betteravages. Iere, before he was nineteen, began his cotton-spinning 
—the business which, in a few short years, under the impulse given it by Ark- 
wright’s discovery, was to make him, and so many more for generations 
after him, so enormously rich ; was to change the face of social England; to 
alter, it is probable, the political destinies of Europe in the tremendous 
conflict then imminent, and in which so much depended on the wealth of Eng. 
laud ; and was to make ready the direct way for the struggle between capital 
and labor of which we are now witnessing the early stages, and of which the 


| successful, philanthropic Welsh cotton-spinner was himself to be in a manner 
| the apostle, and in which he was to expend almost every dollar that cotton 





had ever brought him in. 

With Owen the day of small things was soon over. He was not twenty 
years old when, his own little venture with three mule-machines and three 
journeyman spinners proving very successful, he was made the managing 
head of a lerge factory. It is an indication of bis self-reliance, to give it 
rather a mild name, that he accepted this post without any training at all; 
that for six weeks he never gave an order, but kept a vigilant eye on the 
business, and then, when he felt sure of making no bad blunders, took the 
reins himself. However, he distinguished himself greatly at this Bavk Top 
Mill, and afterwards elsewhere ; and in the summer of 1797, when he was 
twenty-six years old, we find him and his partners laying down £69,000 for 
the New Lanark Works, near Glasgow, the property of David Dale, Esq. 

Well as it turned out, this was not purely a business transaction on Owen's 
part. He wished to marry Mr, Dale’s eldest daughter, and the purchase was 
partly made that the young man might have the better opportunity to pla- 
eate his prospective father-in-law. Though the prospective father-in-law 
was averse, the lady was not, and in 1779 she was made the wife of the 
“foreign landlouper,” the ceremony being performed by Rev. Mr. Balfour 
of Glasgow, says our garrulous anthor, and performed in a way to astonish a 
Southron: “ He bade the bride and bridegroom stand up, and asked them 
respectively if they took each other as husband and wife. They nodded 
assent, and he added, ‘Then you're married ; you may take your seats.’ 
When my father expressed his surprise, Mr. Balfour replied: ‘I usually ex- 
plain to the young people the duties of married life ; but with Mr. Dale pre- 
sent, aud to his children, I could not} presume to do what he doubtless has 
already and much better done.’” The fact is, Mr. Dale, although a layman, 
was nevertheless a cleric too after a certain sort. He belonged to a sect of 
Presbyterians who thought that the Word of God should be taught without 
money and without price, and who therefore paid their pastors no salaries. 
Thus, then, their preachers were persons following secular occupations; they 
might be wealthy manufacturers or they might be poor mechanics. Mr. Dale, 
for his part, regularly preached every Sunday to a congregation in Glasgow, and 
“had charge of about forty churches in various parts of Scotland.” Knowing 
this, we may the less wonder at the Rev. Mr. Balfour's remarks at the wedding ; 
and perhaps too at Mr. Dale’s hesitation about consenting to Miss Aun 
Caroline’s marriage with so doubtful a subject, theologically considered, as 
Robert Owen. Rigidly Presbyterian in his religious views, Mr. Dale’s life 
honored his creed ; and doubtless some traces of his influence, directly 
exerted by his example, indirectly through his daughter, may be discovered 
in the careers of bis son-in-law and his grandson. He seems to have been a 
genial, simple, generous, tolerant, sensible, humorous, charitable man. His 
mnill-people and their children worshipped him for his justice and mercy, and 
well might ; they were cared for as few indeed, if any, of the operatives in 
English and Scotch factories were cared for in those days, or, for that 
matter, in these ; and—perhaps not an easier task—“‘ good David Dale” was 
in the habit of closing his frequent discussions with his son-in-law by saying, 
“‘ Robert, thou needest be very right, for thou art very positive.” 

Very great positiveness of mind, unchastened by advantages of educa- 
tion, which might have taught him that many of his cherished discoveries 
were old, old matters; great self-confidence, developed and fostered by the 
circumstances of his career as a boy, a youth, and a man of business; a sin- 
cere and strong love of his kind as a race and as individuals; a Jack of the 
imaginative capacity which, in the absence of intellectual training and 
stores of knowledge, might have widened his mind, and made him see that 
systems, however skilfully framed, cannot carry on the business of the race— 
that, as Sir Thomas Browne says, “states are not governed by ergo- 
isms,” still less by “argal”-isms; a sanguine, fixed, and inexpugnable belief 
in the power of good circumstances to make good men and to make them 
good now, at once; a belief also in the speedily universal application of the 
law of enlightened self-interest, this belief apparently being held because he 


himself, the only man whom he universally knew, was a man capable of 


perfect disinterestedness in the interest of any of his beneficent hobbies— 
such seem to have been some of the principal traits of Robert Owen’s mind 
and character. He seems to have been a man of excellent parts too little 
trained ; drawn towards “ the religion of humanity” by a natural attraction 
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that it had for his kindly, sanguine nature, and by the influence of a socio- 
philosophic school then powerful over many miuds ; driven from the religion 
of the churches by the rigidity of the creeds then preached in Scotland; of 
au excellent heart, which, making him feel the miseries of the poor, aided bim 
in his more or less vague and flighty, more or less correct and wise, previsions 
of asolution of the chief social problem of his and our time, and the one which 
upon him, as an employer of men and women, pressed most heavily. He 
certainly worked at it with a will, and if sometimes with no results or un- 
fortunate results, sometimes with the best. Says his son: ‘ With such ear- 
nestness, such vigor, such indomitable perseverance, and such devotion and 
love for his race did he press throughout half a century these plans on the 
public, and so much practical truth was there, mixed with much visionary ex- 
pectation, that his nanre became known, and the iufluence of his teachings 
more or less felt, over the civilized world.” And again, speaking of the Filth 
Co-operative Congress, held in Newcastle, England, last year, Mr. Dale Owen 
quotes from a speech by the Chairman, which shows what fruit has sprung 
from the seed planted years ago by his father : 

“ Mr. Cowen, Chairman of the Congress, said, in opening one of its meet- 
ings: ‘I am not an old map, yet I recollect « meeting which was held in 
this room thirty years ago. It was addressed by the father of co-operative 
principles in this country, Mr. Robert Owen. (Cheers.) To the discredit of 
some of the inhabitants of Newcastle, they brought the meeting to a close 
by breaking the windows and dispersing the audience. They refused to 
listen to the patient and, I may say, affectionate appeals which Mr. Owen 
made to his hearers. We have considerably advanced since then.’ ”’ 


It is only during the period of youth that the son appears as the father’s 
disciple in his various schemes for at once renovating the world by the abo- 
lition of large towns, the institution of communistic villages, the enactment 
of probibitory legislation, and the prompt setting on foot of all-powerful 
early education. Dale Owen would not be far past twenty-five, we imagine, 
when it would be impossible for him to have said what his father once said 
in behalf of education in a speech for the benefit of the famous Joseph Lan- 
caster: “General differences, bodily and mental, between inhabitants of 
various regions are not inherent in our nature, nor do they arise from the 
respective soils on which we are born; they are wholly and solely the 
effect of education.” Certainly the son was not far past twenty-five when he 
thus wrote in the Gazette, published at New Harmony, on the failure of the 
ill-fated community established by his father at so great expense: “ Our 
opinion is that Robert Owen ascribed too little influence to the anti-social 
circumstances that had surrounded many of the quickly collected inhabi- 
tants of New Harmony before their arrival there, and too much to those 
circumstances which his experience might enable them to create around 
themselves in future ”—a pregnant truth the fulness of which Mr. Dale Owen 
perhaps sees more clearly now than he did then, but the accuracy of which 
he seems to have discovered early. Too much anti-socialism in the social- 
ists; too much to be done in the way of creating “circumstances” (those 
all-powerful things) by the one man with faith in them, and with money ; 
too much willingness on this one man’s part to “create circumstances ”’— 
such being the case, it is no wonder that the village soon became part again 
of the ordinary world. 

Of such recollections as relate more strictly to Mr. Dale Owen himself, alli 
are readable most being light—such as would make pleasant, anecdotical, 
chatty conversation. Some are more than this; as, for example, the chapter 
which narrates with much simplicity the story of the young peasant-girl, 
adopted as a sister by his sister Anne, whom in bis youth he destined himself 
to marry, but did not. It was never very much more than 


** Fancied wanderings with a fair-haired maid,” 


of whom he used to meditate in the wilds of Indiana; though there was one 
afternoon walk in the Braxfield woods on the banks of the Clyde, when the 
youth, about to sail once more for America, had nearly broken his promise 
to his mother and made his companion the offer of his hand. Refraining, he 
set sail, and his Jessie he did not see again till after thirty years. Sister 
Anne dying, Jessie soon married, not knowing that her affection for her 
patroness’s brother was warmly returned. All this Mr. Owen tells, he says, 
because he thinks an autobiographer should keep from the public no secrets 
cf interest or value, provided only that they are all his own. This conside- 
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ration it is that has overcome his natural reluctance to speak of a matter so 
much belonging to his inner life. For whatever reason, no charm of delicacy 
is lost in the revealing of this little dream—Braxfield woods having perhaps 
dropped their leaves wany times since it was dreamt. 

Anecdotes, some instructive, some gossipy and entertaining, are told of 
Clarkson, Lafayette, Bentham, Pitt, Gareia, Arkwright, Brougham, John 
Neal, Robert Fulton, the Emperor Nicholas, William Allen, Joseph Lanveas- 
ter, and a dozen other people of more or less distinction; and as atter 
marble-playing age is over, we all, in spite of Mr. Disraeli’s gibe, are occa- 
sionally in our “ anecdotage,” if we are wise, we can recommend this volume 
as agreeable reading, and we hope Mr. Owen will give us two more of the 
same kind. 


the 





A Genealogical and Chronological Chart of the Rulers of England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, and Spain. Prepared by C. 8. Halsey. 
Ginn Brothers. 1273.)—Mr. Halsey has hit upon a very ingenious improve- 
ment in historical charts, which will largely add to their practical value. 
To the familiar arrangement of lists of sovereigns arranged in parallel 
colunins, so as to present at once a view of the succession in each country 
and the contemporaneous rulers in the several countries, he has added the 
feature of indicating genealogical relations in each list, and sometimes of 
running the line of genealogical connection across from one column to 
another; as, for instance, in the marriage of Joanna of Spain to the Arch 
duke Philip, and of Henrietta Maria to Charles I. This feature makes Mr. 
Halsey’s far the most useful histerical chart with which we are acquainted. 

The five columns represent respectively Spain, Germany (with Prussia as 
a branch), France, England (with Normandy as a branch), and Scotland. 
In consequence of the Scotch house being merged in the English three 
hundred years ago, there is an empty space left at the right-hand corner 
which might advantageously have been devoted to the house of Savoy, 
whose historical importance has lain chiefly in this period. We would sug- 
gest also that, by a little compression, or possibly a trifling enlargement of 
the chart, a sixth column could have been made to contain the Popes of 
Rome ; not genealogical, to be sure, but a very convenient chronological 
list. 

We find a few slight errors. The Emperor Henry If. was not a son of 
Otto LII., but a great-grandson of Henry I. It would have been well also 
to indicate that Conrad ITI. was nephew of Henry V. Conrad IL. should be 
in large type, as founder of a dynasty. Although scholars are beginning to 
take exception to the homely names. Charles the Bald, Charles the Fat, and 
Charles the Simple, we confess we see no other way of distinguishing these 
insignificant princes. Mr. Halsey has called them respectively Charles I., 
I[., and 11f.—a numbering which is correet for France, but not for Germany 
or the Empire. In each country the next king of this name was Charles 
1V.; this settles Charles the Simple as the Third of Franee, and Charles the 
Fat as the same for the Empire. But Charles the Fat was King of France 
as well as of Germany, and Charles the Bald Emperor as well as King of 
France. This makes the line of Emperors, Charles I. the Great, Charles IT. 
the Bald, and Charles ITI. the Fat; while for France the line of Charles 
begins only after the division of the Empire, and runs Charles I. the Bald, 
Charles II. the Fat, and Charles III. the Simple, and, by the same rule, 
Charles the Fat would be Charles I. of Germany. Frederic the Fair, of 
Austria (1314), is not properly counted among the emperors; if he were, the 
next Frederic (1440) would be the Fourth. Francis Joseph of Austria is 
never, we think, called Francis II. 
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will give some idea of the increasing business in this class of securities, and 
also the range of prices at which the respective bonds actually change 


| hands: 


‘PIL distinguishing feature of last week’s bank statement is the loss of 
specie, $2,533,500 in amount. This has two siguifications: (1) That of | 

the amount of gold withdrawn from the United States Treasury during the | 

first half of January, a large part has found temporary lodgment in’ the 


hanks; and (2) that. with the rise of 1 per cent. in price, this gold is poured 
into market. There has been a very slight increase ($979,000) in the aggre- 
a similar increase in the reserve of greenback notes; and a 
small decrease in the deposits. The condition of the business of the New York 
City banks may be regarded as quite as favorable and prosperous as the 
average of the whole country. It would appear from returns tothe Currency 
Bureau Washington that the whole number of national banks were 
stronger in gold and greenback holdings on Dec. 26, 1873, than on Dee. 
by nearly $18,000,000, while the loans and discounts 
were nearly $22,000,000 less. The aggregate capital and dividends thereon 
for the past year are not readily attainable ; but there is reason to believe 
that the capital invested in banking has been quite as fortunate in its returns 
as that in any other branches of trade. 

Money continues to be easy—3 to 4 per cent. on call, and discounts from 
6 to 9 percent. The advance in the gold premium may be traced mainly to 
the talk in Congress—for action there is none, nor likely to be for some time, 
on the currency. The range for the week past has been between 1113 and 
112), opening on the 17th at 1123 and closing at 112}. 

United States bonds continue to maintain an astonishing firmuess, accom- 
panied with comparative scarcity. Hitherto, when -five-twenties and other 
six per cents have reached the vicinity of 120, there were free offer- 
ings ; now they are taken out of the market as quickly as presented, and at 
miyancing prices. Even the five per cents are above the par of gold; and 
the European quotations, which last week were dragging behind those of 
this side, are “ levelling up.” We are informed by private dealers that there 
are more frequent appearances of small capitalists as purchasers at their 
counters with little hoards of bank-notes than for a year or two past. 

The following will show the rates at which the leading coupon issues are 
held ; the registered issues, in most cases not being held abroad, can be ob- 
tained a shade less than those having coupons attached : 


gate of loans ; 


at 


27, a year previous, 


gold 


U.S. Currency 6'8............-.6¥@N7_| U. S. 5-20, 1865, c., new........ 119144@119% 
U.S. G's, 1881. ©... ... eee ee eee 12034 @1205, | U. S. 5-20, 1867,¢., “ ...... 120° @120% 
U. 8. 5 20) A eer 117 @l17% | U. 8. 7 11994@120 
Br, He Be Pe Geccccue cooses 11935@120 U. as 115% @116 
HB & Ferre pe 120°,@121 | U.S. 113°4@113\% 





The following sales of railroad bonds at ei Stock Exchange on Monday 








5.000 New York C entral, 68,87. 94 @.... | 1,000 Mil. and St. Paul, ist M., 
1,000 si ist M’e ba C.o¢se Division... 92 @., 
i eee en 105 @.... | 21,000 Col. C. & Ind. Cent., Ist. 90%, 3@ 9% 
4 000 Long Dock Bonds........ PSL WB, | £0000 Boston, Il. & Erie, Ist... 31 @ 3144 
2,000 Albany and Susq.2d ... 99 @.... 1,000 Tol., a Southern & 
10,000 Cent. Pac. Gold B'da, 88.. 9644@.... On 6 @.... 
23.000 U. Pacific K. R. 1st M... 86 @.... 2,°00 Chesa. snd Ohio, isthe. 57 @.). 
13.000 “ 7s Land Grant &2',@.... | 6.000 Del. & Hudson, 1st, 1884..102 @..., 
6,000 10's Powe... 833.@ 1 000 fgg? ge ere gd oral 84K... 
81,000 Chicago and N. W. Con- 1,500 Chi. . Wesiern, Ist...100 @&.... 
sol, C ‘oupon Gold Bonds..... 8614@, 86%; | 3 000 Erie, Ist Mortgage ....... 103 @.... 
5 000 Han. & St. Jos., 8's, conv.. 841%@.... | 1000 Ohio & Miss., consol'd... 92450... 
a a Ot. Week. BBs. taapns se 5 @.... | 20,000 We-tern Union Te!., 78. 961,.@ 

000 ** ‘* dat M., b3, ‘88.. 93%@... 4.000 N.Y. & N. Haven, 6 Bis. @.... 
500 Morris and Essex, 24>... =. @.... | 4,000 N. Jersey Cent., Ist new. 104% @ 105 
2,000 Ohio and Miss., 2d.. ~@.... | 5,000 Dc]. &Hud. Reg. Bonds,’84 102 @. 
1,000 Mil. and St. Paul, 7 7 3-10's. iy ' 


Foreign exchange continues hie the same as reported last week—4.85 
for sixty days and 4.83} for sight bills. 

Railroad stocks have changed hands with considerable activity. Western 
Union Telegraph and Union Pacific are among the most stining. There are 
rumors of a keen contest for the control of the latter road at the ensuing 
election, the parties thereto being, we suppose, the New York or Vanderbilt 
interest on the one side, and the Boston or Ames following on the other. The 
result of the struggle, involving as it does the independence of this one 
thousand mile trunk-road, will be watched with interest by others besides 
the three or four Eastern lines with which it connects at Omaha. <A renewal 
of the struggle of last year between the Lake Shore party on the one side, 
and the Erie party,‘ backed by British help, on the other, for the possession 
of the Cleveland, Columbus, Chicago, and Cincinnati live is also imminent. 

The record subjoined will show the dimensions and the rates for the past 
week of the several leading stocks, covering all in which there is any marked 
speculative movement : 




















| Monday- Tuesday. | wear day. |Thursday) Friday. Saturday | Sales. 

N.Y.C & H. B.. . 104% 10534 10454 1053, | 10454 104% 10196 105 104% win 1045¢ 104%} =00 
Lake Shore. 82s 83% SLR 8335! n2ig S| 8g r2e | RUE FSH OTE 
484 rh isn 49 | 45% 48% fare 48%) 45% 48%)! F200 

844% 85% 83 5%) 85 35%) 2 SK SB6 3544 SR!) 108.100 

60 «6135, «60 81x! 59% 604s Belg 58K) 5% 59'¢| 94,500 

- 163% TN THe ik TSK Th | 16 F4} = 19 9D 

. 108% 9K 102% 100% |10<"¢ 10 %& 10% 10834)... 10734) 8.200 

1033¢ 10936 107% 18K; 107% 10814 108 10634, 1083 10834} 9,400 

48% 48% 478% 48K] 47g 47% Mi 473) 47g AT] 13,800 

734% TAK) WY THe) 33g TH | Whe TWA) .... 73%, 733 BK) 8.00 

53% | 534 54K] S2K FB 52% 54 | A295 5K! «617.300 

TALM¢ 1224 TDS 1125] 11196 112 11054 11244) 111% 113)| 33,600 

845, 24%! Big SAX] B4¥G BA | .... 38%) 84 SK] 17.600 

Bl 824) BI Bl 81K 8 | $216 823g) SK 4%! 13,110 

129 1305g 130-131 | 1s 1:0 1804 )| 13944 13144) 5.200 

Ti |W TK | THM GK) THR Tig} RR LO0 

«.| 425% 43% 4334 4a % 48% 4%! 48 43% 36 900 














BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 


HICAGO, BURLINGTON, AND 


Professor MAX MULLER’S 











No. 5 NAssAu STREET. 
New York, Feb. 16, 1874. 
We buy and sell Government Bonds and Gold 


at current market rates; buy Gold Coupons; 
Stocks Bonds at the Stock 
on commission for cash; receive De- 


posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 


buy and sell and 


Exchange 
cent.; make collections, and transact a general 


banking and financial business. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC and 
BonpDs, at 
are very desirable for investment. 


We also deal inthe 
WESTERN 


present prices, 


»>acIFIC GOLD which, 


We are also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Gop Six per Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 and 
accrued interest. 

Che earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 


reached last year $14,000,000, and its business is 


constantly increasing. 


The continued sc arcity of Government Bonds, 
with steadily advanc ing pric es, is incre: asing the 
demand for the best class of railroad securities, 


1 their relative advantage for interest-paying 


ant 


investment at current rates. 


FISK & HATCH. 





| in all its beauty and perfection. 


QUINCY RAILROAD CO. 





Sealed propocals are invited by this Company, until 
the 2oth instant, for the purchase of one million doHars» 
or any part thereof, in the one thousand dollar seven 
per cent. mortgage bonds of the Company, due July, 
1903 ; interest and principal payable in Boston. 

The proposals will be opened at Twelve noon, the 2oth 
instant, and the bonds awarded to the highest bidders, 
who will be immediately notified ; the Company reserv- 
ing the right to decline unsatisfactory offers. 

The bonds will be subject to the accrued coupon 
interest from January 1, to be paid forin instalments, viz , 
ten per cent. upon notification of acceptance of bid, 
thirty per cent. March ro, and the balance April 1; or the 
full amount may be paid immediately. Proposals should 
be addressed to the undersigned. 


‘JOHN N. DENISON, 
Chairman of the Board. 
_Bosrom, February ca 1874. 


OST BEAUTIES AND PERISH- 


ing Graces of the English Language. An Appeal 

to Authors, Poets, Clergymen, and Public Speak- 
ers. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 1 vol. large 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1 75. 

“The care of the national language is at all timesa 
sacred trust, and a most important privilege of the higher 
orders of society. Every man of education should make 
it the object of his unceasing concern to preserve his lan- 

uage pure and entire ; to speak it, as far as in his power, 
- Anation whose 
language becomes rude and barbarous must be on the 
brink of barbarism in regard to everything else. A na- 


| tion that allows her language to go to ruin is parting 


| with the best half of her intellectual independence, and 


testifies her willingness to cease to exist. 
Published and for sale by 
J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N 


"— Schlegel, 


‘ew York, 


and sent free to any address upon receipt of price. 





Lecture ‘ ON MISSIONS,” de- 
livered in Westminster A bbey, will 
appear tn the “ Eclectic Magazine” 
for March, Also the opening chap- 
ters of the new story, “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, for 45 cents. Ad- 
dress EF. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Now Ready, in roy. 8vo. cloth, extra, price $10. 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR 
Physics. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. I. A 
Popular Account of Inquiries into the Physical 

Constitution of the Sun, with especial Reference to Re- 
cent Spectroscope Researches. 11. Communications to 
the Royal Society of London, and to the French Academy 
of Sciences, with Notes. Ilustrated by 7 Colored Litho- 
graphic Plates and 175 Woodcuts. , 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


38 Bleecker Street, New York. 
Catalogues free for 6 certs. 


Fe $10 we will send Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer’s New Book, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SOLAR PHYSICS. 
Address 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
38 Bleecker Street, New York. 














